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Art. 1—CUBA AS IT IS IW 1854, 


POPULATION OF CUBA—ARMY. —RAILRO TELEGRAPHS—EDUC 
~reagenaael iiceadlisneioennte, ETC. poser 
Cusa,-the. Queen of the Antilles—*« da siempre fiel isla de 
Cuba,” as it is grandiloquently styled in all official Spanish doc- 
uments—has of late become, again, an object of peculiar and 
highly exciting interest. And just at this moment, too, we 
have, from the Havana press itself, stamped with the official 
sanction of His Excellency, the Gobernador Superior y Capitan- 
General of the island, the Marquis de la Pezuela, a new work, 
as if to enlighten us in regard to the precise whereabouts of that 
much-coveted gem of the ocean. It is entitled Compendio de 
Geografia fisica, politica, estadistica y comparada de la Isla de 
Cuba, and is from the pen of Don José Maria de la Torre, a dis- 
es vee member of the Real Sociedad Economica of Havana. 
e would hardly think that a work of the above title was 
necessary for the information of the American public, at least, 
after so many such have been written, and when so many of us 
are constantly visiting the island. Cuba is no terra incognita ; 
and as we have already, in the pages of the Review, given sev- 
eral elaborate descriptions of its geography, we shall, in the 
present article, confine ourselves to other subjects embraced in 
the volume before us. 

The present population of Cuba, according to Sefior Torre, is 
1,050,000, as officially returned, though he thinks 1,500,000 to 
be nearer the truth. Of the 1,050,000, 1,009,060 are comprised 
in the fixed population of the island, the rest being transient. 
Of the fixed population, 501,988 are whites; 176,647 free color- 
ed ; and the remaining 330,425 are slaves. The transient white 
population being 40,940; the entire white population of the 
island is 542,928 ; and the entire black population 507,072. 

Divided according to nationalities, the white population of 
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Cuba is as follows: Natives of Spain, 90,000; of the Canary 
Islands, 25,000; of France, 3,000; of England, 1,000; and of 
North America and other countries, 3,000; leaving more than 
400,000 as natives of the island. 

The area of Cuba, including its adjacent appendages, being 
estimated at 3,973 square leagues, we have a density of popula- 
tion equal to 254 inhabitants to the square league, or 29 to the 
square mile. Compared with the United States, the popaenes 
of Cuba is more dense than that of Maine, Virginia, North and 
South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas, 
Florida, Kentucky, Semen Missouri, Arkansas, Indiana, Il- 
linois, Michigan, Iowa, Wisconsin, or California ; also more 
dense than that of any one of the Hispano-American States of 
America, including Brazil. 

Ethnographically considered, the races of inhabitants found 
at present on the island are.the Caucasian, African, American, 
ok Mongolian. In the eariy"periods of Cuban history, the 
Spaniards of pure Castilian stock weré*the..predominant race, 
owing to the singular fact that Spain, in its shortgighted policy, 
actually forbid* any but Castilians to emigrate to the island ; 
but at present, as is well known, the industrious Catalans, and 
the laborious natives of the Canaries, predominate in all parts of 
the island. Since the commencement of the present century, 
the French, impelled by the revolution in St. Domingo, have 
occupied chiefly the jurisdictions of Giiines, Cuba, Saltadero, 
San Antonio, and Sur del Mariel, giving by their industry and 
superior intelligence a most powerful impulse to agriculture, and 
especially to the cultivation of coffee. The Anglo-Saxons have 
settled themselves chiefly in Matanzas, Cardenas, and in Nuevi- 
tas and Baga, which they colonized. The few Germans and 
Italians found in the island are devoted entirely to commerce. 

Negroes from Africa were first introduced into Cuba in 1524; 
but, from causes other than climatic, the multiplication of the 
race has never corresponded with what might have been reason- 
ably expected. The race has, according to most accounts— 
though this is steadily denied by the Spaniards—been greatly 
diminished by the cruel treatment of masters. Be this as it 
may, it is certain that millions of negroes have been introduced 
into the island as slaves from Africa since 1524, and that now 
its slave population is only little more than half a million. 

The Cubans divide the negroes of the island into three classes : 
the bozades, those too recently arrived to understand the Spanish 
language ; the /adinos, those speaking the language ; and the 
criollos, those born in the island. 

The African nations that furnish Cuba with slaves are the 
following :— 

* M. Torre: Geografia de Cuba, p. 53. 
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1. The Mandingos, who occupy the greater = of Senegaw- 
bia, divided into Mondiages proper, yolopes, and fulaces, These 
are the most intelligent, being more or less imbued with the 
Arabic civilization. Most of them can write in Arabic, and are 
esteemed for their knowledge of various branches of industry. 

2. The Gangées, who inhabit the coast from Cape Palmas, 
south of the cordillera of Kong. These have various names, 
and are remarkable for their fine physical condition. 

3. The Minas, who come from the Gold Coast. 

4. The Lucumies, from —— Coast, but — it appears, 
are originally from Soudan. ‘These constitute the greater 
ber of the Cuban slaves, and are distinguished Tre be wie: 
brands on their cheeks. They are abundantly able to labor, but 
are indomitable, and much addicted to suicide—io hanging 
themselves—propensos al suicidio—ahorcarse. 


5. The Carabalies of the kingdom of Benin. These bear dif- 
ferent names, and are distil by having their teeth cut in 
the form of lan 


6. The Congos, who are from Congo ; and lastly, 

7. The Macuaes, found in Mozambique, and principally in the 
interior. 

The negroes called criollos are distinguished into those born 
in town, and in the country, the latter being called Criollos de 

« ¢awpo, and have a langu and manners peculiar and more 
rustic. The copper-co teed, or American race of Cuba, stilt 
existing there in very small numbers, are considered by Sefior 
Torre to be the true descendants of the aborigines found on the 
island when first visited by Columbus. This, however, is dis- 

uted by some authorities, among whom, we believe, is Hum- 

oldt. They are found chiefly in wep Santa Rosa, Tiguabos, 
Ti-awiba, Tijuani, ancl in Holguin. As late as 1845, they pre- 
served all the privileges conceded to them by the laws of the 
Indies. Since 1847, the Yucatecos, or natives of Yucatan, have 
been introduced into the island. 

Of the Mongolian race, none were seen in Cuba prior to 1847, 
except an occasional sailor from the coast of China. Since that 
time the introduction of Asiatic colonists has commenced from 
China. Up to the present time there have arrived some 6,000. 
They are introduced by contract, generally as field laborers, for 
a term of years ; but what the precise terms of the contract are 
Sefior Torre does not say. Some 20 or 30 of them have re- 
turned to China. The system is only the substitution of white ~* 
slavery for black, with the change of the word slavery for that 
of apprenticeship. Half the world are frightened at mere 
names. The present English operative system, in which white 
men, women, and children are worked as hard as our stout 
negroes, and that, too, for a bare subsistence, is considered by 
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enlightened Europeans, and by some Americans, as perfectly 
humane, philanthropic, and Christian-like ; but the very same 
amount of labor performed by our well-fed and clothed slaves, 
under the name of slavery, is considered by these same enlight- 
ened Europeans and Americans as monstrous, cruel, infamous ! 
So much for a mere name. In Cuba it is getting to be consid- 
ered quite infamous to use African slaves ; , to make a poor 
- Chinaman do the same amount of work, under a tropical sun, 
for a mere pittance, and under the name of freeman, is consid- 
ered quite reasonable, honorable, humane, and Christian: like ! 
One of the grand results of the civilization of the nineteenth 
century is, that it is quite honorable to enslave the white man, 
in fact, under the name of freedom ; and the very height of 
humanity and decency to turn the negro race loose upon the 
world, to roam among the whites in idloades and vagabondage. 
Our cities are overrun with this race, who live by vice and pil- 
fering, keeping our police busy, our_magistrates in the active 
exercise of their judicial powers, and our pri tenanted with 
lively specimens of negro humanity. Free dism isan un- 
sightly, putrifying plague-spot upon the fair face of the -natit 
that will, some day, be wiped out with a vengeance. It behooves 
the people of the United States to see that it receives no further 
extension in Cuba. 

We will conciude our observations on the population of Cuba 
with the following tabular statement, which is the latest official 
census that has been published :— 


FIXED POPULATION OF CUBA IN 18653. 
WES?ERN DEPARTMENT. 


Area in No. per , PoP. of 
JuRISDICTIONS. oq. leagues. Whites. Freecol’d. Slaves. Total. aq. league, "2° chief 


Pinar del Rio...... 312.. 21,843.. 3,824.. 9,998.. 35,665.. 114.. 1,500 
8S. Cristobal....... 76.. 11.578.. 1,923.. 6,548.. 20,049.. 276.. 270 
Bahia-honda....... 64.. 4,124.. 621.. 6,494.. 10,239.. 159.. 570 
Mariel............ 48.. 15,921.. 2,849.. 19,422.. 98,192.. 795.. 1,296 
San Antonio....... 13.. 12,284.. 1,721.. 10,188.. 24,193..1,861.. 2,890 
pT Eee 75.. 87,916. .32,594.. 26,850. . 147,360. .2,098 .. 125,905 
Santiago.......... 18.. 7,194.. 1,597.. 4,964.. 13,755.. 764.. 2,274 
Bejueal........... 16.. 10,817.. 1,746.. 7,938.. 20,501..1,281.. 2,264 
Guanabacoa........ 14.. 10,721.. 3,273.. 4,322.. 18,316..1,308.. 8,100 
Rosario........... 26.. 11,764.. 2,841.. 5428.. 20,083.. 770.. 450 
GE. on bink debs 95.. 18,214.. 2,442.. 16,918.. 37,574.. 395.. 3,542 
Seas 604 v'ee'ss on 43.. 10,218.. 1,875.. 8.136.. 20,229.. 470.. 611 
Matanzas.......... 72.. 34,721.. 5,948.. 40,728.. 81,397..1,130.. 26,000 
Cardenas ......... 106.. 27,521.. 3,824.. 55,016... 86,361.. 8i14.. 6,173 
Seer 123.. 14534.. 1,173.. 10,001.. 25,708.. .209.. 2,510 
Cienfuegos........ 215.. 17,811.. 4,124.. 11,318.. 33,253.. 154.. 4,708 
Santa Clara........ 113.. 25,592.. 8,628.. 5,301.. 39,421.. 348.. 6,604 
Trinidad.......... 73.. 15,208.. 7,324.. 9,318.. 31,850.. 422.. 14,119 
Remedios. ,....... 205.. 15,149... 3,821.. 4,012.. 22,982.. 102.. 6.270 
Sto. Espiritu....... 321.. 24,321.. 6,394.. 6,816.. 37,532.. 116.. 9,982 





Total.......++«-2,028..997)451. .98,442..268,717. . 764,610. . 377... 



































FIXED POPULATION, MILITARY FORCE, ETC. 


EASTERN DEPARTMENT. 


Junispictions. .ATe® 18 whites. Freecol’d. Slaves. Total.  squ 





8q. leagues. towns. 

Pto. Principe. ... 505.. 26,893.. 10,318.. 9,321.. 46,532.. 52. 26,648 
Nuevitas........ 190.. 2,721.. 397.. 1,742.. 4,860.. 25.. 820 
Tunas.......... 229.. 3,818.. 1,921.. 722..  6,361,. 27.. 2,004 
Manzanillo...... 116.. 7,321.. 11,143.. 917.. 19,881..167.. 3,050 
Holguin......... 212.. 19,427.. 3,271.. 8,827.. 26.525..125.. 3.754 
Bayamo......... 110.. 10,721... LI1,217.. 2,724...  24,662.,.224.. 5,875 
Jiguani.......... 59.. 6.721.. 4,318.. 684.. 11,723..198.. 
Ouba ........-. 267.. 21,5%4.. 29,718.. 34,000.. 86,242..319 
Guantanamo..... 134.. 1,574.. 2,.281.. 5,928.. 9,783.. 73., 
Baracoa......--. 123.. 8,817.. 3,721.. 1,842..  9,38Den%6.. 

Total......... 1,945. .104,587.. 78,205.. 61,708.." 244,450. .125.. 
Total of the whole 

island......... 3,973. .501,988. . 176,647. . 330,425. , 1,009,060. .254. 


It is to be observed that the above table gives only the fixed 
population of the islay h is 1,009,060. If to this we add 
the transient ul , we have in all 1,050,000. In the area 
ion of the jurisdiction of Havana is included the Isle 
of Pines; and in the population of the city of Havana is not 
included the suburbs, Regla and Casa Blanca. Regla, situated 
on the eastern shore of the port of Havana, has a population of 
7,240 inhabitants’; and Casa Blanca, on the northern shore, has 
1,070 inhabitants. The areas and population of all the islands 
and keys adjacent to Cuba are also included in the above table. 

Miuirary Force.—Just at the present moment, when filibus- 
ters are said to be planning extensive expeditions against Cuba, 
and when the state of our relations with Spain is somewhat 
equivocal, the subject of the military force of that island has a 
peculiar interest. We will therefore give, in full, the statements 
of Don José Maria de la Torre, as those statements have been 
published under the eye of the Captain-General, and may there- 
fore be regarded as official. Al] familiar with the Spanish char- 
acter will know what allowances to make; but still, it is well 
enough to see what accounts the Cuban officials give of their 
own military powers. 

According to our author, the land forces of the island are now 
on the most brilliant footing, both in respect to military instruc- 
tion, discipline, and equipment. The army of the island is com- 
posed of sixteen regiments of infantry, of 1,000 men each ; two 
companies of picked men, 125 in number; two regiments of 
lancers, of four squadrons each, embracing 602 men, and 500 
horses ; besides, there are four light squadrons, each consisting 
of 151 men, and 125 horses. There is also a regiment of foot, 
with eight batteries of artillery, a brigade of. five batteries, and 
a company of sappers and miners, together with a large reserve 
of sera and other officials, making the totality of veteran troops 
as follows :— 
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WIG costa cocccienscdumebenenses 17,500 men 
Caval 1,808 men 
is See eee eee ee ee ee ee 1,500 horses 
4 1,500 men. 
Artillery Cee ee OOOO OOO OOO OTOH ete ; 190 horses ahd mules. 
Sappers and miners...........+..00+- 405 130 men. 
SCEPC. ae 20,938 men, and 1,690 horses. 


This total does not include the Civic Guard, which is also a 
part of the veteran troops. 

In addition to the move forces, there are on the island one 
regiment of militia infantry ; one regiment of disciplined militia 
cavalry, of 781 horses ; also eight rural squadrons, of two com- 
panies each, and of 100 horses each company. The urban com- 
panies of cavalry olso\ number 740 mounted men, making in all 
a total of 3,500 mounted men. 

According, then, to this official statement, there were in Cuba, 
at the time of its publication, whieh made since the com- 


mencement of the present year, a la ‘e@ Of, 24,438 troops ; 
and more recently there has been announced the arriv 
troops from Spain, and 500 more on their way from Cadiz; so” 


that the military land force of Cuba, at the present moment, 
probably exceeds 30,000 men. 

Navat Force.—The Cuban squadron consists of 1 frigate of 
44 guns; 7 brigantines, carrying 104 guns; 11 steam vessels, 
with 54 guns; 4 schooners, with 11 guns; 2 gun-boats, with 6 

uns ; and 2 transports ; in all, 25 vessels and 219 guns, manned 
y 3,000 men. Two steamships of war were also building in 
Spain, destined for Cuba. The personal and material commer- 
cial marine force of the Island is as follows: Registered able 
men, 2,052 ; disabled, 487 ; number not in active service, 495. 
Of the vessels, there are,— 
295 of from 20 to 80 tons. 


208 of less than 20 tons; and 
2,454 of still smaller burden. 


7 of over 400 tons. 
30 of from 200 to 400. 
99 of from 80 to 200. 





Regarding the commerce, revenues and expenses of Cuba, 
M. Torre furnishes us nothing later than 1851, so that all he 
ji on these subjects has already appeared in the pages of this 

eview. He is entirely silent on the subject of taxation, as 
might be expected; and he dispatches the whole subject 
of revenues and expenditures in twenty lines. And, besides, 
what little he says on these important subjects is very deceptive. 
He states that the total revenues of the island, in 1851, 
amounted only to $13,821,456; and the total expenses to 
$11,969,750. From this, one might infer that the inhabitants of 
Cuba were taxed only to the amount of $13,821,456 in 1851 ; 
and that after deducting $11,969,750 for the expenses of the 
island, there remained in the Treasury the balance of $1,851,706 ; 
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but such was not the case. The inhabitants of Cuba were taxed 
to the amount of both the revenue (so called by M. Torre) and 
the expenses; or, in other words, the taxation amounted to 
$25,791,206 ($13,821,456, oa: $11,969,750.) The $13,821,456, 
which M. Torre calls all the revenue, went to Spain, while the 
other $11,969,750 could easily be accounted for by the Captain- 
General and his army of officials. 

Rarroaps in Cusa.—tnternal improvements in Cuba have 
of late made notable progress, so that, at present, there are 351 
miles of railroad connecting some of the most important places. 
From Havana a railroad extends across the island-of Batabanc 
sending off a branch westward to 8. Antonio. and Mariel. 
S. Felipe the Havana road turns eastward, and proceeds on to 
Giiines; thence further east it unites, at Union, with the Ma- 
tanzas Railroad, which has its northern terminus at Matanzas. 
Farther eastward the H unites with the road to 
Cardenas. So.that } Matanzas, and Cardenas are united 
by ailroads. . A railroad also extends into the interior, 34 miles, 

Jucaro, a place on the northern coast, east of Cardenas. 
From Cienfuegos a railroad also extends into the interior to Santa 
Clara. A railroad extends also from Nuevitas to Puerto Prin- 
cipe, 44 miles. There is also a railroad from the city of Cuba 
to El Cobre. These roads have many important branches lead- 
ing into the richest parts of the island. Many important roads 
in the island are also projected, or in progress, which, when 
completed, will render every part of the island accessible. The 
highways of the island are, in general, very poor; and in the 
rainy season almost impassable, as no improvements are ever 
made upon them. 

The railroad from Havana to Bejucal and Giiines, which was 
opened in 1837-8, was not only the first in Cuba, but the first 
railroad ever constructed in any Spanish country. It was not 
until 1848 that the first railroad in Spain was opened—that from 
Mataré to Barcelona, The road from Madrid to Aranjuez was 
opened in 185i, and extended to Tembleque in 1853. 

Triecrarus.— The magnetic telegraph is in operation in 
several parts of Cuba. Lines are being extended from Pinar del 
Rio, in the western part of the island, to Santiago de Cuba in 
the easter part, with branches to the sae towns on the 
coasts. Havana is also being connected by telegraph with Ma- 


tanzas, Cardenas, and Guanajay, the wires following the railroads. 
A telegraph line between Havana and Batabano, on the south 
coast, is now in operation. 

The external means of communication with the principal 
points of the island are very extensive. Steamers and sailing 
vessels run regularly between all the principal ports. Havana 

y 


is connected by daily lines of steamers with Matanzas, Cardenas, 
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and Jucano, arriving at Matanzas in five hours. Between 
Batabano and Santiago de Cuba, in the eastern part of the island, 
steamers and sailing vessels run rome: touching at Cien- 
fuegos, Trinidad, Santa Cruz and Manzanillo, and arriving at 
Santiago de Cuba in five days. Steamers also run daily between 
Batabano and Bailen, touching at Dayaniguas, Coloma, and 
Punta de Cartas; also weekly between Batabano and the Isle of 
Pines. Havana is also connected with other important places 

on the northern coast by regular steamers. 
pucaTion in Cusa.—Public instruction has made notable 
progress.in.the island, particularly since the establishment of the 
royal Sociedades Economicas of Havana and Santiago de Cuba ; 
and above all since 1842, when an important and extraordinary 
change was effected in_the establishments of public instruction 
At Havana is the Royal University, completely and wna 
essors. 


nently organized, with a rector corps of thirty pro 
There is now in the course of ¢o Hs en eel by > 
on, 


— a | edifice destined for i 
oyal College of Havana; and it is proposed to 
like it at Puerto Principe. 

There is at Havana, and also at Santiago de Cuba, a college, 
subject to special regulations, in which are taught the branches 
of an ecclesiastical course, together with the humanities and 
philosophy. The city of Havana also contains many excellent 
private schools, similar to those of the cities of this country. 

The press of Cuba, as all know, is lamentably shackled, fet- 
tered and handcuffed, as indeed is the case in all Spanish 
countries. There are published at present at Havana four daily 
newspapers ; one monthly periodical, entitled the Anales ; two 
semi-monthlies, La Revista de la Habana, and El Almendares, 
both picturesque; and there are also circulated some literary 
and scientific publications, edited principally by young men of 
the country, who, with laudable perseverance, have devoted 
themselves to the cultivation of letters. 

At Matanzas there is issued daily the Aurora; at Trinidad, 
the Correo; at Santo Espiritu, the Fenix ; at Puerto Principe, 
the Farial; and at Santiago de Cuba there are three publica- 
tions, the Orden, the Redactor, and the Memorias de Real 
Sociedad Economica. Newspaper literature in Cuba is at a low 
ebb, not for the want so much of talent as of liberty. Cuba 
has produced some respectable authors in various branches of 
literature. In poetry have figured worthily,in the Spanish Par- 
nassus, Zéqueira, Rubalcaba, Heredia, Bianchié, and Milanés. 
Most of these have excelled in lyric and descriptive pieces, and 
some in dramatic compositions. The best Cuban drama is the 
Conde Alarcos, of Milanés. Of female writers, Cuba can cite 
the — de Merlin, who has distinguished herself as a 
novelist. 
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pena Cuban historical writers may be mentioned Arrate 
Urrutia, Valdes, and Heredia; in grammar, Vidal ; and in phi- 
losophy, the learned priest Varela. In jurisprudence have figured 
Ayala, Hechavarria, Ponce de Leon, Escovedo, Armas, and 
Govantes ; and in medicine, the memorable Romay. 

In all estimates of the territorial extent of Cuba, the adjacent 
islands are included. It may, therefore, not be improper to give 
some account of those islands. The largest and most important 

of these is the Isle of Pines, called by cea who discovered 
it in 1494, Evangelista. It is situated 18 marine leagues south 
of the port of Batabano, and is included between 21° 27’ and 22% <i” 
58’ N. lat., and between 76° 11’ and 76° 52’ of west longitude Pe. 
he from Cadiz. In its greatest extent it sap from north to 3 

south, 12 Cuban leagues ;* and from east to west, 16. Its area 

is about 600 square miles, which is not quite half that of Long 

Island ; the area of the latter bei 00 square miles. Its nearest 

roximity to Cuba is. ni oy or 71.8 English miles. 

The of thé island is compared, by Spanish writers, to that 

— of the’ Pof a common chaise, which, indeed, it much re- 

J sembles. 

/ The climate of the Isle of Pines is exceedingly salubrious, for. 
which reason it is frequented annually by multitudes of patients 
afflicted with consumption. Its mineral waters are also an in- 
ducement to invalids. The aspect of the island is exceedingly 
various and picturesque, nting lofty mountains, extensive 
plains, thousands of beautiful rivulets, and a notable marsh, ex- 
tending across it from east to west, dividing it into two unequal 
parts. The coasts are indented with numerous bays and coves 
of great beauty, the largest of which is that called Siguanea, on 
the west side. 

The most remarkable mountains are the Sierra de la Caftada, 
rising about 1,600 feet above the level of the sea, and presenting 
re age 150 feet in height ; the Daguiila, about 1,500 feet in 

ight, rising in the form of a cove, with the base thickly 
enveloped in a forest, while the top, destitute of trees, affords a 
rich pasturage for cattle. From the top of the Daguilla, the eye 
takes in the whole island at a single view, the panorama being 
surpassingly grand and beautiful. The Sierra de la Cabalios, 
1,074 feet in height, and that of Casas, half a league from the 
former, are composed of beautiful marble, of all qualities and 
colors, affording the white statuary, equal to the Carrara. ° 
Lastly, the Cristales, which, though of little height, is remark- 
able for its sides abounding in green rock crystal, which might 
be made very valuable. 

The largest river in the island is the Nuevas, but it is not 
navigable, its mouth being obstructed by a bar. The Santa Fé, 

* The Cuban or Spanish league is 4,291 English miles. 
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whose waters are medicinal, is navigable to Balandras, one and 
a half leagues from its mouth, a depth of from 10 to 12 feet of 
water. The Sierra de Casos river, 140 yards wide at its mouth, 
is navigable for vessels drawing 5} feet of water for a league or 
more. 

The Isle of Pines is a dependency of Havana, and is governed 
by a politico-military Comandante. The capital of the island is 

ueva Gerona, situated in the north part of the island on the 
river Casas, three-quarters of a league from its mouth. The 
town stands on a plain between two mountains, the Sierra de 


*ww"@aballos and the Cosas. It contains 109 houses, besides a 





church, a prison, a hospital, and a free school. Besides two 
sailing packets, there is also a steamer plying weekly between 
this place and Batabano, the southern terminus of the railroad 
from Havana. The passage is made in seven hours. 

The other places of the island are unimportant. Santa Fé, 
which was totally destroyed in 1846;now.contains only 20 
houses ; but, owing to its valuable mineral waters, it.is.growi 
rapidly. The population of the island, which in 1 . 
76 souls, amounted in 1828 to 427. The present population is 
1,400, of which 106 are colored, and the rest whites. j 

The products of the island are cattle, tobacco, timber, pine, 
mahogany, cedar, and other valuable trees ; marble of all quali- 
ties and colors, rock crystal, sulphur, spirits of turpentine, pitch, 
tar, turtles, and tortoise-shells. The island also has mines of 
silver, quicksilver, and iron. 

The other islands belonging to Cuba are Cayo Romano, Gua- 
jaba, Cayo-Cocos, Turiguave, and several smaller ones called 
cayos, or keys. 

Cayo Romano is a long, narrow island, on the northern coast 
of Cuba, divided into two parts by a channel about half a mile 
wide. It is about 66 miles long by 2} wide, and has an area of 
about 172 square miles. It is a flat island, with the exception 
of the low ridge called Silla de Cayo-Romano, visible at a dis- 
tance of 24 miles, and the height called Aji. It extends in a 
northwestern and southeastern direction, and contains a haci- 
enda for the breeding of black cattle and horses. Its jerked 
beef is highly esteemed, and its timber and natural productions 
in une are excellent. Numerous salt-works exist in the 
island, but it is badly watered. It belongs to the jurisdiction of 
Puerto Principe. 

Guajaba is Geotvetis Cayo-Romano and Punta del Sabinal, and 
is about 30 miles long by 14 broad. Its area is 15 square miles. 
It is a fertile island, and well watered. Its productions are the 
same as those of Cayo-Romano. Cayo-Cocos has an area of 
28 square miles, and possesses valuable fisheries. Turiguano 
contains 38 square miles. Cayo Largo, east of the Isle of Pines, 
contains also 32 square miles. 
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All of these islands, and thousands of others clustering about 
Cuba, though now comparatively worthless, owing to a lack of 
te government, are, nevertheless, very fertile, and, in better 

ands, would become immensely productive. 

There are at present in Cuba 1,560 sugar plantations, 1,218 
coffee plantations, 5,128 cattle farms, 13 chocolate plantations, 
224 cotton plantations, 34,439 fruit and vegetable farms, 7,979 
tobacco plantations, and 2,284 colmenares, or farms devoted ex- 
cunney to the production of honey and wax. The amount of 
































the products of the island in 1852 was as follows :— 
Cet OE eS ee ee 29,165,238 arrobas* = 7,291,309 cwt,, << % 
See eee ee 1,166,902 * = 29725 “ 
ER FOP Orr 1,776,160 “ at 040 we: 
AAR se 267,185 hogsbeada. 
ee, gi lee Oe 39,411 pipes. 
NES ee 106,175 barre 
Bees-Wax,.......-- 903 arrobas = 18,725 “ 


The entire ex of-Cuba, in 1851, amounted to $31,341,683, 
the-entire imports to $32,311,430. -The annexation of Cuba 


imports in a very few years, both by vastly augmenting those 
branches of industry already existing there, and by introducing 
new branches. The cotton and pon Ne culture, now almost ex- 
tinct there, would be revived ; the copper mines, by being more 
effectually wrought, would furnish a more abundant product ; 
and all those branches of industry, now almost smothered by the 
restrictions and taxation of a despotic and short-sighted govern- 
ment, would revive with all the vigor and enterprise incident to 
the influences of a free government. The Spanish race would 

radually improve from contact with the Anglo-Saxon race, and 
Cuba would truly become, what the Spaniards already claim 
for it, “ the brightest gem of the ocean.” 





Art. I1.—INFLUENCE OF THE MECHANIC ARTS ON THE HUMAN RACE. 


Tue history of the Mechanic Arts would be the history of man 
himself, in all the various phases of civilization, the modifications 
of society and the transformations of polity through which he 
has passed during so many centuries of his recorded existence, 
and should conclude with a prophetic survey of their progressive 
results through ages to come. It is icconible to do justice in a 
few pages to a subject so vast in its conception, so complicated 
in its applications, and so infinite in its deductions ; and it could 
not even be done, if permitted to enter upon it on a more ex- 
tensive scale, unless with the possession of an amplitude and 
energy of intellect which, although occupying in the narrow 
* The arroba is 25} dbs. 
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cell of the brain no more space than would fill up a lady’s glove, 
could, in obedience to volition, and in imitation of the tent 
given by the fairy Paribanou to Prince Ahmed, spread itself as 
wide as the canopy of heaven. This elastic texture of the mind, 
which, dilating without bounds, could be commensurate with the 
universe, and which would be so necessary to the proper ac- 
complishment of such a task, was once possessed by a man who, 
at the age of thirty-one—nay—however advanced might have 
been his time of life, could alone have written, without provokin 
a sneer at his consummate presumption : “I have taken 
“knowledge to be my province.” Need we name Bacon, of whom 
Macaulay has so beautifully said: that the glance with which 
he surveyed the Phtellectual universe resembled that which the 
archangel, from the golden threshold of heaven, darted down into 
the new creation : : 

Ronee tase a ight, where he stood 
Of nigh’ aiveted shade— from caetlll point oat 
Of Libra, to the fleecy star which bears ' OF in ~s 

Andromeda far off Atlantic seas 

Beyond the horizon. 

Art is defined by that illustrious man, “as a proper disposal 
of the things of nature by human thought, labor and experience, 
so as to answer the several pu s of mankind.” Physical or 
intellectual labor, whatever it be, could not but suggest certain 
rules by which its operations could be performed with more fa- 
cility, more skill, and with less loss of time. Those rules were 
next systematized, arranged, and classified as the results of re- 
peated and progressive experiments. ‘These systems regulating 
the operations of the mind and body, in compelling nature to 
become the handmaid of mankind by ministering to its wants, 
gave rise to a decomposition of the meaning primitively at- 
tributed to the generic word: Art. Born with man, like man, 
it went forth and multiplied, and became subdivided into parts 
or branches originating from the same trunk, and called the useful 
or mechanic, the fine or liberal arts. 

The former are said to be “ those wherein the hand and body 
are more concerned than the mind; of which kind are most of 
those which furnish us with the necessaries, and are properly 
known by the name of trades. The latter are such as depe 
more on the labor of the mind than that of the hand; they are 
the produce of imagination and taste, and their end is pleasure.” 
But is there sufficient clearness and precision in this definition ? 
Where is that point, in the exercise of the arts, which ceases to 
be debatable territory between the powers of the mind and those 
of the body? At what definite moment does the one predomin- 
ate over the other? Take the mechanic arts, for instance. Every 
one of them is composed of two elements—speculation, gradually 
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wing into theory—and physical labor, daily ripening into 
ai ho and habit. But what is practice, if not the Hs of 
thought and the application of speculation, be it done consciously 
or unconsciously by the mechanic? Conception is the first step 
—action the next, and when the fruit of both has come to 
maturity, how can we tell the exact period of its formation when 
the material power predominated over the ethereal ? 

The man who first invented a tool which we may now look 
upon as a very ordinary one was an artist, because in its 
duction there must have been a greater exertion of mind hes 
muscle ; although the one who copied it is a mechanic, if w 
adopt without qualification the definition which has been.quetec 
But when that mechanic is at work, how do we knowy at the time 
we look at him and give him that name, whethér or not he may 
not be at that moment more engaged in an_intellectual than a 


ay owt cperation ? How do we know.that the individual who 
is heaving up the hammer, or_driving the plane on a common 
board, and pursuing..an,@ecupation so humble that it is ap- 
parently unconnected th any exercise of the mind, is not the- 


ng about it, without perhaps being aware himself of the 
mental process he applies to his manual labor, and by which he 
may nddedie strike out some wonderful improvement, by chance, 
as it is commonly said, or seemingly, by a flash of inspiration ? 
How do we know, when we only. see bodily fatigue pearling out 
into drops on his bent brow, and exhaustion thickening his pant- 
ing breath, that, whilst his arms work, he is not weaving com- 
isons, pursuing a train of deductions and inductions, discover- 
ing connections between particular operations, and lifting up his 
foot to step beyond the line of mere habit? How do we know 
that practice in him is not spiritualizing itself into speculation 
and theory, just as that rough material on which he is plyi 
may be one day dissolved into an invisible gas, at the magic 
touch of science? How do we know that his sooty hand is not 
already on the latch of the door which he is to open to that 
splendid procession of improvements which is waiting outside— 
that he is not ceasing to be a mere unreflecting piece of flesh 
and bone machinery, and is not ascending the pedestal of inven- 
tion—that he is not going to rise to the dignity of a benefactor 
of his race—and that on the hitherto clumsy work on which he 
had been apparently bestowing only physical labor, he is not 
now ready to stamp an eternal impress—the token of the sov- 
ereignty of the intellect—and make it the Casar’s coin that 
will pass current throughout the world ? 

Thus the mechanic arts may gradually emerge from that kind 
of twilight to which they have been confined by the common 
prejudice of mankind, and may brighten up and expand into as 
glorious an illumination as ever was produced by the fine arts. 
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Thus may the mechanic secretly feel that he is unfolding the 
wings of intellectual ascension, when still in the estimate of his 
fellow-beings he is plodding the dull earth, and when, agreeably 
to the ter1uis of an accepted definition, which is not more accurate 
than most definitions, he is engaged in a work “in which the 
hand and the body are more concerned than the mind.” This 
reflection must be consolatory and encouraging for those who 
exercise those useful] arts which have so long undergone un- 
merited depreciation. 
Look at those two men who are making bronze pitchers. 
_Who are they? Mechanics; will say the inattentive host of 
those. whe,pass by. But what is called a man of taste happens 
to stop. s no regard to one of those workmen, and bows 
with reverence the other. Why ?—because the one, in his 
opinion, is a vulgarynechanic ; and the other, Benvenuto Cellini 
—the great artist. or the crowd they were both alike— 
both engaged in the same ion—and both held brothers of 
the same trade before the distinction of'superiority, perhaps acci- 
dentally discovered or acknowledged, had set them.so-far ap 
But what is that degree of skill to which the other ] 





and chaser must attain, before he may be permitted, like his ~ 


companion, to merge the mechanic into the artist, although he 
may never arrive at the same excellence? Who can say? 
And besides, what is the precise amount of taste required, to 
justify the issuing of such a verdict, to entitle it to be recorded, 
and to cause it to be respectfully carried into execution ? 

Look into a different direction, where two men are stuffing 
capons. Can there be a less exalted occupation? Who is the 
one on the left? A mechanic. And the other on the right, is 
he of the same tribe? Oh no!—lIt is Francis Bacon, the Lord 
Chancellor of England, stuffing a fowl with snow to make an 
experiment, and applying his favorite process of induction in 
order to “enlarge the dows of human empire,” through an 
operation which, apparently, is only mechanical. Thus it is 
within the power of man to ennoble even the stuffing of a 
capon, to cause mind to predominate over physical labor even 
in the improvement of a wheel, and to convert the mechanic art 
into the liberal art, that in which, according to the received 
opinion, the intellect is more’ concerned than the body. We 
hope that in these two short illustrations will be found a mean- 
ing and a morality without further observations on our part. 

ithin the wants which God gave to our race lay concealed 
the roots of the mechanic arts, many of which must have been 
coeval with man. They were to keep pace with the ive 
. development of his intellect as a condition of his existence. 
Wants increase with their gratification, and produce others 
which have the same cravings. Whatever were the original 
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seantiness and simplicity of food, clothing, and habitation, to 
provide for them required a combined exertion of the body and 
of the intellect, which is—art, in all the imperfection, it is true, 
of its primitive rudeness, but yet producing a more or less 
“proper disposal of the things of nature by human thought, 
fh om, and experience, so as to answer all the purposes of man- 
kind” at the time. For instance, the making of the bow and 
the arrow is a mechanical operation; but he who first made a 
bow and arrow cannot be said to have been a mechanic, for its 
invention and practical application demanded a combination of 
thought far superior to the physical labor bestowed on the weapor 
So impressed with this belief was mankind when in itsinfancy, — 
and even when beginning to bloom into the«adolescence of 

civilization, that all inventions, however simple‘they may appear 

to us now, were attributed to gods and goddesses, or at least to 

emperors and empresses, and to the most.exalted of the human 

race. Thus spinning was_aserib y the Egyptians to their. 

dess Isis, by the aks 

























“to Minerva, by the Peruvians to 
ma wife/of their first sovereign Mango Capac, and by 
imese to the wife of the Emperor Yao. Scythos, the son 
of Jupiter, was thought te have invented the bow and arrow, 
and you know that * esa himself a god, and the son of the 
greatest of the gods, was the first vine-dresser. These illustra- 
tions are sufficient ; your own erudition will supply you with the 
rest if necessary. 

Thus in the mechanic arts, as in man from whom they ema- 
nate, and without which he could not fulfil his destinies, there is 
a duality—theory and practice—soul and body—practice or phys- 
ical execution which, like the body, is restrained within certain 
pegnsesie theory which, boundless like the mind, may 
embrace all the endless variety of the things of nature in seek- 
ing to adapt them to the uses of mankind. Wherefore, then, 
should it not be the ambition of every mechanic to keep himself 
on a level, by education, with those mechanic arts which we have 
shown rising to a higher degree of excellence than is generall 
assigned to them, and which, as we have said, required in their 
invention, and have displayed in their successive improvements, 
more labor of the mind than of the body? Wherefore should 
not a noble attempt be made to refine trades into liberal arts, 
and by the increased and ever increasing application of the in- 
tellect to those trades, to command for them that consideration 
which, for so many centuries, had been withheld, because they 
were looked upon as pursuits to be carried on, almost exclu- 
sively, by the process of manual labor ? 

But how came those useful arts which led to the civilization 
of mankind, and which at first were the object of so much ad- 
miration that they were supposed to be the manifestations of 
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* divine intellect, to fall so rapidly into disrepute as to bring a - 
contempt on those who exercised them? The reasons of me 
change strike us as the consequences of some facts, to which 
attention is called. When the first mechanic arts were 
invented, men were free—they were hunters, shepherds, tillers 
of the ground. But when for reciprocal protection they formed 
themselves into associations, called tribes or nations, they soon 
began to war upon themselves as they had upon the wild beasts 
of the forests, and to reduce one another into a state of servi- 
tude. Hunting, which certainly is a species of war, had been 
dpe first occupation of man, and was thought to be the noblest 

all to which he subsequently addicted himself. When 
he became ner of slaves, he soon relinquished to them the 
drudgery of ma 











labor or the mechanic arts, and reserved 
his hands for the @xclusive use of the bow and the spear, to 
which he was ote ane lewd command he had assumed. 
Sprung from the free c ' ind, but nursed in the lap 
of slavery, the mechanic arts, in § is adverse circum- 
stance, flourished to a considerable degree in Alsi j 
larly in Egypt and Chaldea, where we still wonder at the 
tic fossil = tons of the stupendous cities and monuments they 
erected. But these nations, great as they rose to be, were but 
a vast agglomeration of slaves, subjected to the dreaded will of 
a splendid ry sage cemented by force, and often sanctified by 
religion, and there the mechanic arts were left to the most infe- 
rior classes—to the lowest in the hierarchy of slavery. It is 
not therefore in Asia that the mechanic arts could command 
from mankind that position which they are now beginning to 








enjoy. 

When civilization brought the mechanic arts into Greece, it 
had slavery for its travelling companion, and the same conse- 
quences followed—they were left to the slaves. The masters 
reserved for themselves what are called the liberal arts—the 
pursuits of the free—from the word liber. Hence the admira- 
tion of the world was for the liberal arts, and its contempt for 
the mechanic arts—the useful, but the menial and the slavish. 
The former were the privileged occupation of freedom, and the 
glorious exemplification of thought gathering itself into a visible 
substance in all the diversified splendor of form and color. The 
latter were debased with the touch of servitude, and were looked 
upon as more or less ingenious specimens of manual labor, to 
which the intellect could not be supposed to stoop. Hence the 
estimate in which they were held in that loveliest portion of the 
earth, where life was all thought and feeling, and where poetry 
seemed to rise up like a natural pxhalationsibean every object by 
which man was surrounded. 

Thus the mechanic arts, although the eldest of the family to 
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which they belong, and to the manor born, were stript of their 

prema by the liberal ana Which ved the exclusive 
sovereignty of the world, and claimed its undivided homage ; 
and it is almost amusing to see the contempt with which th 
are treated by their younger sisters. This feeling was carried 
so far at one time that, to pursue*any mechanic art, and there- 
fore to minister to the comfort of human beinga vss thought to 
be more than a mpage more than < ae office ; it 
was looked upon as a degrading occupation, and, by some, as an 
immoral ote, vidio ought i be werage by fise and hig 
minded men. If Democritus had discovered the prinéiple® ‘the 
arch; if Anacharsis had stooped so low as to imfagine the wheel 
that was to help the potter in his labor, theyWere to be excused 
rather than to be eulogized for what had done. Seneca, 
who had so much pretension to wigdomi, would have considered 
it an insult if he had beenssupposéd capable of turning away © 
from the pursuit of F g the stilts on which his inane philos- 

d inflatéd morality walked so pompously in preaching | 

s, to waste a thought on the invention or improve- 
ment of a plough, a ship, or a mill. That was good enough for 
his slaves or freed men—it was too menial for himself_it was 
not a sufficiently imposing taxation’ on his mind, which could not 
consent to pay such penny tribute into the exchequer of human- 
ity. But, to justify the murder of a mother by an imperial son, 
to kiss the foot of the parricide in abject servility, to write moral 
essays on the same tablets on which he had recorded the pane- 
gyric of a monster, to indulge in the solemn mockery of praisin 
poverty amidst the millions he had hoarded up, simplicity of life 
when owning palaces and gardens worthy of an Eastern satrap, 
abstinence when reclining on the couch of luxury and liberty 
with the same voice which had hailed the divine Cesar, was a 
liberal pursuit, which slaves and freed men could not be per- 
mitted to approach. 

“Archytas,” says Macaulay, in one of his essays, “had framed 
machines of an extraordinary power on mathematical principles. 
Plato remonstrated with his friend, and declared that this was to 
degrade a noble intellectual exercise into a low craft, fit only 
for carpenters’ and wheelwrights. The office of geometry, he 
said, was to discipline the mind, not to minister to the base 
wants of the bedy. His interference was successful ; and, from 
that time, according to Plutarch, the science of mechanics was 
considered as unworthy of the attention of a philosopher.” 

In a later age, Syracuse being besieged, Archimedes, the cele- . 
brated mathematician, set fire to the fleet of the enemy by causing 
the concentrated rays of the sun to be reflected from a mirror 
of his invention, and spread terror among the invaders by the 
construction of engines which scattered death: and havoc at a 
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rodigious distance. But the thought that, to descend from 
ihe altitude of his learned quliiene to the flat level.ef prac- 
tical utility, was a sacrifice of intellectual dignity which needed 
an apology, and he spoke of his improvements in the Mechanic 
Arts, either as derogatory acts, which had been forced from him 
the necessities of the moment, or as trifling amusements into 
which he had allowed his mind to relax. 

The destruction of the Roman empire, with the convulsions 
which preceded and followed that great event, were not favor- 
ble to the development of the Mechanic Arts, either theoret- 
ically-c ctically, and were not of such a nature as to procure 
r degree of estimation from mankind, when it 
e ignorance of barbarian life. In the feudal 
ages, those arts weré,left altogether to the serfs, and neither the 
iron-clad baron, the iste monk, the disputatious scholar, 
nor the fierce sectarian or ot, were disposed to favor 
those engaged in the Mechanic ' 
there was any merit in undertaking to incre 
power, and to ameliorate the condition of the human race. — 
only about two hundred and fifty years ago, under the reign of 
James the First, in Great Britain, that their importance and the - 
consideration they deserved began to be appreciated. Then 
was preached the doctrine of utility and progress, which has 
since been called the Baconian doctrine, from the name of its 
originator. That great innovator maintained that the end of 
science and art ought to be : “ The relief of man’s estate.” It 
was: Commodis humanis inservire: “To serve the interests of 
humanity.” It was: Lficaciter operari ad sublevanda vitae 
humane incommoda : “ 'To remove efficaciously the incommod- 
ities of human existence.” It was: “ Dotare vitam humanam 
novis inventis et copiis: “To endow mankind with new inven- 
tions, resources, and faculties.” One of the most praiseworthy 
objects of the highest intellect was, in his opinion, that of teach- 
ing man how to use his hands, how to become a skilful mechanic, 
and how to improve the arts which are so indispensable to his 
existence and welfare, by the combination of theoretical and 
practical knowledge. Suiting the example to the precept, he 
said: “that, as nothing was insignificant that could minister to 
the slightest wants of humanity, and nothing too humble, pro- 
vided it was useful, to be disdained by the intellect,* whatever 
of an architect he might perhaps become in philosophy and the 
sciences, and whatever else he might happen to be, he would not 
disdain still to labor as a commen worker and stone carrier, and 
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* Quique architectus fortasse in philosophiA et scientiis esse debeam, etiam 
operarius et bajulus, et quidvis demum fio, cum haud panca qu® omnino fieri ne- 
cesse sit, alii autem ob innatam superbiam subterfugiant, ipse sustineam et 
-exsequar. 
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do all those small things from which shrinks the vain pride of 

others.” Thus Bacon aimed at a generous innovation in the 

ideas and feelings of mankind. He found the Mechanic Arts 

crouching under the depreciation which had kept them in a state 

of imbecile servitude, and every man of liberal education turning 

away from them with scorn, and thinking them unworthy of his 

attention. What had been the inevitable con nce of such gw 

a prejudice ? It was, that many of the arts which were ung 
doubtedly the most useful, and therefore of the most vital i 

portance to the human race, and which, under the investigatiogs 

of a scientific mind, were susceptible of the mostewonderfal im- 

provements, had been unnoticed by the speeulations of the in- 

tellect, and pushed aside as ignoble rubbish, befitting only the 

manipulation of joiners, masons, smifhs, weavers and apothe- 

caries. It was necessary to asse ® primogeniture of those 

arts, to vindicate the dignity” sir nature and of their rights, 

to assign to themthe’prominent post to which they areentitled 

in sh@vaneof civilization ; and to proclaim in the words of one 

~~ of the most brilliant of modern historians: “ That, as they have 

‘q alt a most serious effect on human happiness, they are not unworthy 

; of the attention of the highest human intellect.” Thus Bacon 
gave the first blow to remove the barrier that impeded the 
progress of the useful arts, and registered in the records of pos- 
terity the verdict of genius against that contempt of centuries 
which had assumed the prescriptive right of confining them 
within the narrowest sphere, and to keep those who exercised 
them forever sunk to the lowest depths of society, in utter for- 
getfulness that those Mechanic Arts were coeval with the birth 
of man; that they had civilized him; and that, without them, 
those fine arts of which we are so proud, and which have monop- 
olized the attention, the studies, and the admiration ef mankind, 
could not have existed. 

But were the Mechanic Arts deserving of the low estimate 
in which they were held, and is it true that the mind has less 
todo with them than the physical powers of man? To ascertain 
how much of mind there is in them, look at their results, and 
judge of the tree by its fruits. To him who may inquire 
what the Mechanic or Useful Arts have done, we answer: they 
have purified the pestilential breath of disease, clipped its dusky 
wings, dried up many of its sources, ascertained the various 
character of the hateful family into which it diversifies itself, 
and have restrained, or conquered, if not entirely annihilated 
that relentless foe; they have. deadened the sting of pain; and 
they have, as the tables of mortality will show, prolonged the 
duration of human life. If the soil round us blooms with 
more fertility—if the mariner ascends his bark with no hesi- 
tation, and dares the pathless ocean with as great a feeling 
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of security as he gambolled in his boyhood round the paternal 
roof—if the warrior uses weapons, in comparison to which the 
lance of Achilles would be as insignificant and harmless as the 
bodkin used by a fairy’s tiny hand—to whose influence is it 
due? If, at the command of man, the darkness of night has 
vanished from the very hall in which you may be assembled ; 
if, in imitation of Omnipotence itself, he could say: Let there 
be light—and there was light—whence does he derive that 
ower? Let us, with the help of the imagination, and with its 
vhtning speed, make a journey throughout the world. Here 
Me We i. wide estuary, and no means of transportation is 
at hand. % But lal—— materials of iron, stone or brick gather 
themselves up into abridge of the most beautiful architectural 
form, and we walk overthe foaming waves. Shall we tire you 
with the enumeration of the,endless prodigies we shal] witness ? 
Do you wish to play with the exbolt of heaven—to see the 
most remote star that modestly twinkleS béhind-the infinite host 
of fixed or moving orbs which have been flung I : 






























the immensity of space, or to examine how many invisible being 
a drop of water can contain? Do you wish to travel wit 
almost viewless rapidity—to master all the elements—to annihi- 
late distance—to remove mountains, to fly over their heights or 
to pass through their strong and compact ribs—to soar into the 
air—to dive into the sea and walk at its bottom—to visit the 
gnomes in the frightful recesses of the earth—and to send toa 
friend who is a thousand miles away from Jos message of love 
which he will receive in a few minutes? Do you want your 
carriage to whirl along without horses, and your bark to speed 
on, against the wind, without oars or sails ? What other mira- 
cles do you want? You have only to speak, and you shall be 
obeyed. But, before you depart, turn round to thank the Me- 
chanic Arts, and say no longer that “ the body is more con- 
cerned in them than the mind.” 

The Mechanic Arts had not been properly understood. Other- 
wise, how could they have been despised, when their effect is to 
raise man almost into a God, by giving him empire over matter ? 
Is it not sufficient for their rehabilitation, that their end is the 
greatest comfort and happiness of the human race? Is not the 
evidence of their intellectual essence in the mere fact that they 
make inanimate matter instinct, as it were, with life—that they 
appropriate to the use of man the plastic powers that lie latent 
in the womb of nature, and that they convert its substances, ap- 
parently the most worthless and common, into such gorgeous or 
delicate articles as may adorn a lady’s brow or a monarch’s 
throne? In the progressive discoveries by which the boiling 
water, Bubbling up in a barbarian’s caldron—the light and damp 
smoke it emitted—and the rough metal which contained it— 
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were transformed into the complicated agent of power which we 
possess in the steam-engine, is there not as magnificent a mani- 
festation of intellect as in the most celebrated productions of the 
Fine Arts ? ! 

We have said that all the Arts belong to the same family, and it 
would require no great effort toshow that poetry itself is not un- 
connected with the Mechanic Arts. Can it be denied that no 

tical imagination ever dreamed the realities with which theyf 
ave surrounded us? Have they not actually produced thing 
so strange, that they look as belonging only to the world 
visions? Have they not surpassed in what theyhaveswypitte 
on the broad tablets of nature the descriptions’ of the Arabian 
tales? Have they not achieved feats mb6re bewildering than 
those related in the romances that digturbed the brains of the 
knight whom Cervantes has im lized? To use language 
which we find ready at hand, ati@which we borrow as being more 
elegant than ¢ r own: “Have they not erected buildings 
bus than the palace of Aladdin, fountains more won- 
than the golden water of Parizarde, conveyances more 
rapid than the hippogryph of Ruggiero, arms more formidable than 
the lance of Astolfo, remedies more efficacious than the balsam 
of Fier-d-bras?” We hope we may be permitted to add: is 
not their sober reason more magnificent than thé wildest dreams 
that ever came out through the portals of brass or ivory ?. What 
_ talismanic wonders are to be compared with the miracles pro- 
duced by the philosophy of the Mechanic Arts? Which of 
those incantations in which superstition formerly believed ever 
produced results so astounding? Have not the Mechanic Arts 
already accomplished some of those prodigies prophesied in the 
New Atlantis of Lord Bacon? Had any human being related, 
a century ago, that he had seen what every child witnesses. every 
day as a common occurrence, would he not have been considered 
as deserving less credit than Baron Munchausen, pr Sinbad the 
sailor ? 
When Fletcher put the following lines in the mouth of Ar- 
baces, the Oriental conqueror : 


‘He shall have chariots easier than air, 
Which I will have invented; and thyself, 
That art the messenger, shall ride before him 
On a horse cut out of an entire diamond, 
That shall be made to go with golden wheels, 
I know not how-yet.......... ae 
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he was a poet—one who pursued a liberal art. But he who exe- 
cuted the poet’s conception, he who gave an endurable and 
useful embodiment to those flitting visions of the brain, he who 
produced the fire-breathing horse and the golden wheels, when 
the poet “knew not how yet” it was to be done—is he not en- 
titled to as exalted a seat as the poet himself on the broad plat- 
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form.of the intellect ; and is he not incommensurably his su- 
perior as to the benefit conferred on mankind ? 


We invite you to remark, that the Fine Arts have long reached - 


porlesne and have ever since remained stationary, whilst the 
echanic Arts seem destined to expand beyond any of the 
limits which the imagination can assign to their march. Has 


» Homer ever been surpassed? Can there be a more eloquent 


riter than Plato, more splendid orators than Demosthenes and 
icero, more sublime historians than Tacitus, and greater =— 
ers than Socrates and Aristotle? Has the sculptor Phidias 
eclipsed ? Will those who erected the Coliseum and 

i al wonders of antiquity—will Michael An- 
gelo, Raphael, Murillo, and one others, their peers in genius, 
ever acknowledge a master ? ill the art of music ever find 
more admirable interpre an Rossini and Meyerbeer? The 
human mind can readily imag hey can be equalled, but 
cannot conceive how they can be ex , are you not 
convinced, from the experience of the past, a } 
of the present, which meets your eyes whichever way 
that there is no stopping point in the improvements 
chanic Arts? [If this be true, if progressive expansion without 
bounds be one of their constitutional elements, do we venture too 
far when we maintain that it is illogical to say, that they do not 
appertain to the domain of the intellect as much as the Fine 
Arts, which, for centuries; have been moving in a mere circle, 
luminous though it be, and worthy as it is of all the admiration 
of our race, of which they are the delight and solace? Is not 
the divine nature of man better exemplified, and is not his im- 
perial destiny better demonstrated and established, by the limit- 
less conquests made, and to be made, by the Mechanic Arts 
over the world of matter, on which they inscribe the title deeds 
and proofs of his sovereignty ? This can no longer be denied, 
and thus for them has come at last the day of justice. Truly, 
indeed, may it be said of the Mechanic Arts, that their triumph 
is great—tor they have conquered the prejudices of the world 
with the noblest of weapons—in striking them with admiration 
and gratitude, by the magnificence of their works, and by the 
blessings they have showered upon our race with the almost 
gorgeous profusion of divine benevolence. 

Thus the celebrated Huygens, although he was the first mathe- 
matician and astronomer of his age, did not blush, as Seneca 
would, at having discovered the means of rendering clocks ex- 
act by applying the pendulum, and of equalizing its vibrations 
by the cycloid. That great philosopher and mathematician, 
Robert Hooke, would have scorned a Plato’s remonstrance 
against his stooping so low as to invent the spring or pocket 
watch, and several other mechanical improvements. The 
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whendan, years © went through an unwearied course of multi- 
~/ fari iés to improve the spinning-jenny—that so remarka- 
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learned Otto Guericke, who invented the air pump, and the 
Honorable Robert Boyle, who —— it, never of 
apologizing, like Archytas and Archimedes, for what they had 
done. A Howard, a brother of the Duke of Norfolk, did not 
think he was degrading himself into a slave, and that he was en- | 
gaged in a base occupation, when he discovered a new 

of refining sugar, “by which more money has been made in a 
shorter time, and with less trouble and risk, than was perhaps 
ever gained from an invention.” Sir Humphry Davy did not 
feel, as’ Socrates himself might, that he was derogating from the 
majesty of the intellect, when he instituted a series of philo-/ 
sophical experiments, by which he constructed thes rtamp 
with the assistance of which “ the miner walksa#f6ugh a body of 
fire-damp in his subterraneous apartments,without danger of ex- 
plosion.” Arkwright, who had not driginally received a regular 
scientific education, thought, node hat he was foliowing as 
noble and as intellectua -as that of any Greek rhetorician, 





ble and so useful invention of his, “by which a pound of the 
finest cotton has been spun by machinery into a yarn extending 
more than one hundred and nineteen miles.” He who, by a 
certain combination of charcoal and saltpetre, produced one of 
the most tremendous powers with which man is armed, lived, 
probably, in the time of Petrarch and Boccacio. The inventor 
of printing was, it is believed, contemporary with Pope Nich- 
olas the Fifth, with Cosmo de’ Medici, and with a crowd of 
scholars, then distinguished, now sunk into comparative ob- 
livion. But the prejudice which, for so many centuries, had 
been implanted in the human mind, had not yet been eradicated, 
Those two men, who had done more for mankind than all their 
contemporaries put together, were looked upon, it may fairly be 
presumed, as belonging, not to the aristocratic circle of those 
who cultivate the Liberal Arts, but to the plebeian class of those 
who pursue the Useful Arts, and are called Mechanics. Hence 
it is not surprising that no one thought of inquiring their names 
to record them for posterity. But if the inventor of gunpowder, - 
and particularly the inventor of that art which has made thought 
visible, and given it life and body forever, were permitted to re- 
appear on ‘this earth, is there one among you who would not 
orn on them with as much admiration as on any Nicholas the 
ifth, Cosmo de’ Medici, Petrarch, and Boccacio, that ever lived ? 
This shows the change which has taken place in the human 
mind, and the existence of a more correct appreciation or esti- 
mation of the respective merits of the Mechanic, the Liberal, 
and the Fine Arts. 
Nay—the march of the Mechanic Arts has been such, that if 
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the old definition of them, which was quoted at the beginning 
of this sketch, possessed originally a befitting exactness of de- 
scription, it does now seem so accurate in its application. You 
will recollect that the definition, acknowledged almost by all 
writers, is: “that the Mechanic Arts are those in which the 
hand and body are more concerned than the mind.” Therefore 
its product, partaking of the nature of the producer, must be that 
in which there is more manual than intellectual labor. But is 
this the fact? On the contrary, is it not well known that, fre- 
quently, the most exquisite product of the Mechanic Arts is 
that issuing from those manufactures which may be said to dis- 
with manual labor, by the use of such machiner 

as works withittle or no aid of the human hand, but only a 
the will of the h intellect? For this reason, the former 
scholastic distinctions established between the Arts ought to be 
abolished, and the old rks removed. The mutual assist- 
ance existing between the t, their affinities are so 
strong, that they ought to blend harmoniou 
ocratic union, and disclaim all the pretensions of aaann 
hierarchy. Equals in rank, and with laurels crowned, hand in 
hand, and forming round man a radiant circle of love and pro- 
tection, let them move on, satisfying his physical wants, refining 
his moral and intellectua! desires, and gratifying his tastes for 
pleasure and beauty. The Mechanic Arts are the embodiment of 
the sober faculties—of the ratiocination of man—the ingenious 
tools of his patient and reflective industry. The Fine Arts are 
the fairy children of his imagination—the gems that dropped from 
the rich casket of the mind—the realization of the dreams of the 
soul. The former are the fruits of the tree of knowledge—the 
latter are the flowers, and the delicate leaves, and the variegated 
hues with which it is embellished. In that little world of inven- 
tions which man is entitled to call his creation, the Mechanic Arts, 
although “formed out of the dust of the ground,” like Adam, are, 
like him, “endued with sanctity of reason,” and are “ upright 
with front serene to govern” the world. They aremade to 

Be fruitful, multiply, and fill the earth— 

Subdue it, and throughout dominion hold 

Over fish ofthe sea, and fowl of the air, 

And every living thing that moves on the earth. 

To complete the comparison, we will say that the Fine Arts 
are, like Eve, “all grace, and dignity, and love,” 

“With what all earth or heaven could bestow, 
To make them amiable.” 

It is hoped there is nothing in the observations which have 
been submitted that can, in the slightest degree, be construed 
into a wish on our part to diminish the favor of that worship 
which has always been paid at the shrine of the Fine Arts; 
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and no one is disposed to bend lower than ourselves in the 
temple where the blest’ effulgence of their glory abides. Nay 
—who, in their presence, is not impressed with a sense of 
their majestic loveliness and supreme excellence? Look at 
the dying gladiator—you forget the marble—you feel tempted 
to rush to the assistance of the 7 nove ah, flesh and the stream- 
ing blood which you fancy before you, for 


He leans upon his hand—his manly brow 
Consents to death—but conquers Y; 
And his drooped head sinks gradually low— 
And through his side the last drops, ebbing slow 
From the red gash, fall heavy, one by one, = 

Like the first of a thunder shower; and now (yd 
The arena swims around him—he is . 
Ere ceased the inhuman shout which hailed t 


Is not the whole scene as vividly befo 
sitting in a Roman amphitheat 
But stop, and beware 









you, as if you were 


ifane intrusion. Here is 
The ford of the unerring bow, 

e god of life, and poesy, and light— 

The sun in human limbs arrayed, and brow 

All radiant from his triumph in the fight ; 

The shaft hath just been shot—the arrow bright 
With an immortal’s vengeance ; in his eye 

And nostril beautiful disdain, and might, 

And majesty, dash their full lightnings by — 
Developing in that one glance the Deity. 

Is not the illusion complete? Do you not feel that you are in 
the presence of the Apollo of Belvidere? And are you not in- 
debted for it to poetry—the most beautiful, the most bewitching 
of the Fine Arts—the purest fountain of delight given to man, 
and where bubble up, invitingly to his lips, the perennial waters 
of immortality ? 

Shall we point out to you the Venus de’ Medici—the dream of 
genius drunk with love—the cold stone made to breathe immor- 
tal grace, youth, and divinity—every perfection that visible sub- 
stance can possess, gathered into a goddess—the divine fore- 
head—the ambrosial lips—the soft curving lines of a body from 
which voluptuousness seems to exhale, as perfume from the 

? 
rose } 

Shall we attempt to describe the ecstasy which every one must 
feel at sight of the Coliseum, St. Peter’s Church, the cathedral 
of Seville, the Moorish Alhambra, and so many other architectu- 
ral wonders? Shall we speak of painting—which makes us shud- 
der at the agonies of the crucifixion, and fall prostrate, shroud- 
ing our face from the overpowering glories of the transfiguration ? 
Shall we mention music, that lingering echo of heaven preserved 
in the human soul—which soothes even the ‘ of the maniac, 
and which has a voice equally Soooptalae to the prostration of 
grief and to the elation of happiness? We have said enough to 
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show that, if we claim for the Mechanic Arts a portion of that 
sovereignty which their favored sisters had hitherto exclusively 
exercised over the world, we are as willing as any one to pay the 
tribute of our ‘allegiance, when passing before the throne on 
which the admiration of mankind has placed the Fine Arts. 
This is but a brief sketch, inadequate to the merits of the sub- 
ject—a flitting and vague shadow cast on the wall—the imper- 
fect concatenation of a few thoughts, caught at random and on 
the wing, as they sped their hurried flight—the mere outline or 
\indication, rather than the completion, of a picture. Defec- 
ive_as itis, it closes at the point where we have conducted 
ilitation of the Mechanic Arts in the esti- 
In our next, we shall attempt to present, 
ensive manner, some further consider- 
influence those arts have had, and 
ise on the destinies of the hu- 
ifice through which 
future 












mation of mank 
in the same comp 
ations connected wit 
which they will continue t 
man race. This is but the port 
it will be our pride to escort the reader, 
occasion. 
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By the census of 1850, there were in Savannah 1,720 dwell- 
ings, and 1,783 families. 








Families. Males. Females. Total. 

PEON...» tm cotton 0 as BOER, sions cinbitine 4 8,395 

Free colored........ 264... ; 5. GER bcadawebace 686 

Slaves ---- 2,948 anit . 3,282 tase base Se 

Wet. «.0:cnv< canes Chibtinoks eth cuikins Dad +0 15,312 

AGES OF POPULATION. 

Male. Female. Male. Female. 
i) a 152.... 177 | 20 and under 0 .....3,951,..... 3,437 
land under5.... 645.... 766 | 60 andunder100.... 631...... 850 
5 and under 20...2,238 ....2,457 | 100and over....... Srevees 1 
Born in the State .............. 4,774 | Borm in Jreland................ 1,555 
“ New-England .......... 268 Oe COTE po cece cs cccase 383 
“ Middle States .......... 533 | Other foreigners.............+ 496 
“ South (out of Georgia)... 970 —_- 
“ WNorthwest............. 14 Total Foregin........... 2,434 
"Es 6 02.06 Wenn oe 31 Unittd States ........... 6,590 
Born in United States. .6,590 Total white and free colored 9,024 





Exclusive of unknown nativities. 


Attending school ...............+. 562...... 530......1,094...... 1,028 
Adults who cannot read and write... 8...... fp ye takai 0.4 
Tonnage of Savannah, 1853, 20,595 tons ; steam tonnage, 5,667 tons. 
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The population of Savannah was-— 


1800...... 5,166 1830...... 7,776 
1610 , 0% 5,215 1840...... 11,214 
1820...... 7,523 


The following is from the pen of a Charlestonian, and was 
prepared for the Charleston Courier :— | 

Savannah, the commercial capital of Georgia, is beautifull 
situated, on the south bank of Savannah River, so mc 
we presume, from the swamps, now converted into fields, on its 
borders. It is the seat of justice ef Chatham county, so called 
in honor of William Pitt, Earl of Chatham, the great-parli 
mentary advocate of the liberties of America. »Dhe city is 
distant, 12 miles in a direct line, and 18 miles,by the curves of 
the river, from the ocean. It stands on an efevated plateau or 
high bluff, 40 feet above the bed of the rigesfat low-water mark. 
To be seen to advantage, it. must©be" viewed from one of its 
church spires or other»elewitions, whence its public and private 
architectufépits bedutiful river and busy wharves, its numerous 
stéamers and other craft, its fertile Jow lands and adjacent 
country seats and scenery, present a landscape of great and 
varied beauty. 

Many of the private residences in Savannah are very beauti- 
ful, and are mostly built after the Northern rather than the 
Southern style—with basement stories, in many instances, below 
the surface, (the soil being dry to a considerable depth,) and 
without the piazza or verandah. This is doubtless attributable 
to the large infusion of northern population. The lots are gen- 
erally small, with little yard or garden room, and kitchens and 
servants’ apartments within the main building. Houses are in 
great demand, although rapidly increasing in number, and rents 
are very high. 

The interests of religion appear to be well cared for. The 
Protestant Episcopalians, Presbyterians, Baptists, Methodists, 
Lutherans, all have one or more places of worship—of more or 
less elegance of structure—and that of the Independent Presby- 
terians cost $120,000. Besides these, there are the Roman 
Catholic Church, Penfield’s Mariners’ Church, the Jewish Syna- 
gogue, an African Methodist Church, and three African Baptist 
churches, in which four last named the preachers are negroes 
or colored persons. 

Education also commands a high degree of attention and 
culture ; the Chatham Academy, eight schools for instruction in 
the higher branches; the Savannah Free School, the Savannah 
Female Asylum, the Institution of the Sisters of our Lady of 
Mercy, and fourteen primary schools, contributing to the in- 
struction of the rising generation. 

The noble office of charity is likewise well served. Besides 
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the private charity, which letteth not its left hand know what 
the right hand doth, the following institutions and societies, 
among others, publicly minister in the cause of benevolence, 
viz. :—-The Savannah Poor House and Hospital, Georgia Infir- 
mary, Widows’ ‘Society, Savannah Free School, Clothing and 
Fuel Association, Hibernian Society, German Friendly Society, 
Mechanics’ Benevolent Society, Seamen’s Port Society, Female 
Seamen’s Friend Society, Institution of the Sisters of our Lady 
of Mercy, Union Society, (for the support and education of 
male orphans,) Savannah Female Asylum, (with a beautiful 
edificesand thirty orphans under its care,) five Masonic and four 
dd’ Fellows: Lodges, and two Divisions of the Sons of Temper- 
ance. In addition to these, there are some twenty charitable 
societies or more connected with the different churches. Verily, 
then, doth Savannahenot despise or turn her back upon the 
poor, but causeth the he ne_widow and the orphan to sing 
for joy. iit 
She is an extensive cotton mart, and does 
rice and lumber, and in general trade. In 1846 
“White's Statistics of Georgia,” she exported 243,233 bags o 
cotton ; in 1845, 304,544 ; 30,136 tierces of rice, and 16,449,588 
feet of lumber. The value of her real estate, in the same year, 
was $3,000,000. She hasa banking capital proportioned to her 
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commercial wants. Bank of the State of Georgia, capital | 


$1,500,000, of which $800,000 are appropriated to Savannah ; 
Planters’ Bank, $538,000 paid in; Marine and Fire Insurance 
Bank, $400,000, with privilege of increase to $800,000 ; Central 
Railroad and Banking Company of Georgia, $2,549,165 paid in, 
and $205,000 appropriated to banking in 1848; and the Sa- 
vannah Institution for Savings, instituted in 1844. Numerous 
steamships, steamboats, and other packet lines connect her with 
all the principal ports of the United States, north and south of 
her, extending to Key West, Havana, Chagres, Panama, Cali- 
fornia and Oregon. The Steamboat Company of Georgia, and 
the Iron Steamboat Company of Georgia, each with a capital of 
$100,000, and having three steamers and fourteen or fifteen tow- 
boats, capable of containing 750 bales of cotton each, besides 
five or six steamers, in no regular line, connect her interiorly 
with Augusta. 

The Central Railroad places her in connection with Macon ; 
and by means of a branch at Millen, with Augusta, and the rail- 
road lines beyond these limits, open to her the enriching trade, 
not only of the whole interior of the State, but of the West and 


Southwest ; and the Savannah and Ogeechee Canal gives her 
an additional channel of internal commerce. Besides all 
these elements of prosperity, she has cotton presses, steam and 
hydraulic ; steam rice mills; steam saw mills; steam planing 
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mills; steam works and iron foundries, to propel her onward in 
her career of successful industry and enterprise. She also has 
telegraphic communications with all the principal cities of the 
Union. 

The wharves of Savannah lie along the margin of the river, 
40 feet below the general level of the city ; and rising above the 
edge of the bluff are the fourth stories of the stores erected on 
the wharves, with entrances opening into them from this eleva- 
tion. 

Savannah enjoys a large degree of health, her authorities — 
having promoted this great blessing by many judiciousrarrange- 
ments, and her statistics comparing favorably withefiearly every 
city in the Union. Among the measures condutive to health is 
the ventilation effected by the location of a public square on 
every alternate section or square of theity. A large public 
park, with a pine grove, is laideowt on the southern outskirt of 
the city ; and a fine promenade, shaded by noble trees, occupies 
a portion ofthe bluff, near the river. The health regulations 
are, I learn, very stringent. 

During the morning, after my arrival, a young companion and 
myself took a buggy, and rode out to Bonaventure, distant four 
miles from the city—‘ a country seat” formerly the property of 
Gov. Josiah Tattnall, of the Revolution, and the beautiful ceme- 
tery attached to it. 

“The Evergreen Cemetery Company of Bonaventure” was 
incorporated-in 1848, in the hope of making Bonaventure Ceme- 
tery the burial-ground of the citizens of Savannah, but it has 
been, as yet, very little used for that purpose. There are but 
few monumental memorials or vaults yet erected. Among them 
are those of Gov. Tattnall, Gen. Clinch, and the Cruger family, 
and some of them are very elegant and tasteful. The inclosure 
embraces an area of 70 acres, beautifully situated on the river; - 
and it is remarkable for its magnificent avenues of live oaks. 
The oaks, profusely covered with venerable moss, are not of very 
large size, but are very numerous, those on Opposite sides of the 
avenues omar oe their leafy honors and interlocking their 
branches and joist-like limbs, so as to form Gothic arches or roof- 
like canopies over the walks. It hasa wild and romantic aspect, 
and is very much neglected ; but its natural and artificial beauty 
is so great as to render it a favorite ride, to the speed and com- 
fort of which paved streets and a plank road, as substitutes for 
sand, would very much contribute. 

Savannah was origitfally marked out and settled by the cele- 
brated General James Edward Oglethorpe, with a body of colo- 
nists, who arrived (and in part landed) there on the Ist February, 
1733. He obtained the consent of Tomo-Chichi, the Mico, or 
Chief, of a small tribe of Indians, who resided at Yamacraw, 
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three miles up the river, to the settlement of the colony, and 
thus became the founder of the Empire State of the South. On 
the 9th February, 1733, “ Mr. Oglethorpe and Colonel Bull [from 
Charleston, with a message from the General Assembly, and a 
letter from Gov. Johnson of South Carolina, promising assistance 
to the colonists,} marked out the square, the streets, and forty 
lots for houses of the town; and the first house, which was 
ordered to be made of clap-boards, was n that day.” Gen. 
Oglethorpe, on his return to England, whither he set sail May 
7th, 1734, took with him, on a visit, Tomo-Chichi, Scenawki, his 
i Tooanahowi, his nephew, accompanied by Hillispilli, the 
war chief) kowlski, Stimalchi, Sinlouchi, and Hinguitoi, five 
chiefs of the nation, and by Umphichi, a chief from Pala- 
chocolas, with theit interpreter. The Indians were received and 
entertained with at the British court, and set sail, on 
their return to Georgia, following. Tomo-Chichi 
died in 1797, aged 97 years, and w in the Court-House 
square, at Savannah. 

In the vicinity of Savannah there are several 
or other interest. About nine miles from the city are the re- 
mains of Whitefield’s Orphan House, an institution founded and 
established by the celebrated preacher, George Whitefield, who, 
on the invitation of the Wesleys, (then in Georgia,) offered him- 
self as a missionary to the trustees of the colony, and in that ca- 
pacity arrived at Savannah, on the 4th May, 1738. Among 
other useful and Christian labors, he dedicated himself to that of 
establishing an orphan asylum, for which — the trustees 
presented him five hundred acres of land, and he collected money 
for the purpose by preaching in Charleston and other places in 
the colonies—and in England crowds flocking to his ministry, it 
being “no unusual thing for 20,000 people to assemble to hear 
him.” The Countess of Huntingdon, too, aided him in founding 
the institution, and it went into successful operation, and flour- 
ished for a number of years. An interesting letter from White- 
field himself, dated “ Bethesda, in Georgia, March 26, 1745--46,” 
represents it as flourishing at that date, but subsequently it went 
into decay, and was finally destroyed by fire in 1770; and in 
1808, the property was sold by order of the Georgia Legislature, 
and the proceeds applied to the hospital, the Chatham Academy, 
and the Union Society. An old document, among the archives 
of the Georgia Historical Society, containing a list of the orphans 
of this establishment, shows that the ancestors of many of the 
most respectable families in Chatham, and other places in Georgia, 
were educated there. 

Thunderbolt lies five miles southeast of Savannah, taking its 
singular name, according to Gen. Oglethorpe’s account of Caro- 
lina and Georgia, “ from the fall of a thunderbolt ; and a spring 
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thereupon rose in that place, which still smells of the bolt.” 
Brewton’s Hill, now the of Dr. Screven, was the place 
where a portion of the British | preparatory to the attack 
on Savannah, in 1778. At Gibbons’ plantation, seven or eight 
miles from Savannah, is the bat of a conflict between 
Gen. Wayne and a body of Creek Indians, commanded by Gur- 
istersigo, who was left, with seventeen of his warriors, dead on 

















the battle-field. Cherokee Hill, eight miles from the city, and 








Hutchison’s Island, opposite the city, and many other places im 
the county, are associated with revolutionary incidents. Jasper 
Spring, situated about two miles from Savannah, j ithin the 
margin of an oak and gum forest, derives j me from t 
rescue of a number of fact prisoners; and the capture of 
their foes at that spot, by Sergeants Jaspér and Newton—a gel- 

as 












lant incident, which our tastefuLartist#John B. White, Esq., 
happily commemorated wiehhis pencil. 
rhe.gallant Jasper eceived his mortal wound at the siege of 





Savann hen planting on the British lines the stand of colors 
cans to his regiment by the ee lady of Colonel Barnard 
lliott, after the battle of Fort Moultrie. Lieutenants Bush and 
Hume had both been previously shot down in previous attempts to 
effect the same object, all three thus fulfilling the prediction in 
Mrs. Elliott’s address, when presenting the colors :—“I make 
not the least doubt, under Heaven’s protection, you will stand 
by these colors so long as they wave in the air of liberty ;’ and 
also ‘fulfilling the pledge that “they should be honorably sup- | 
ported, and never be tarnished by the second regiment.” 
Among the distinguished living citizens of Savannah are the 
Hon. John McPherson Berrien and the Hon. James M. Wayne, 
of the Supreme Court of the United States. Mr. Berrien, as a 
profound lawyer, an able judge, and an accomplished statesman, 
is largely identified with the history and the fame of Georgia. 
He is one of the most polished as well as able speakers of our 
country ; by universal consent he was regarded as one of the 
Ciceros of the American Senate; and his retirement from that 
body is a national loss. He is the son of Major John Berrien, of 
the revolutionary army, who migrated to Shorgia from New- 
Jersey, at an early age. Mr. Berrien was born at his grand- 
mother’s residence in New-Jersey, where his mother was on a 
visit, while his father was in Georgia (to which he had returned 
after the close of his military service) preparing for the recep- 
tion of the family. Mr. Berrien, therefore, claims a double na- 
tivity, being a Jersey Blue by actual birth, and a Georgian by 
virtue of his father’s domicil. _ His mother was Margaret 
McPherson, the sister of John McPherson, (aid-de-camp of Gen. 
Montgomery, who fell at Quebec,) and of Gen. Wm. McPherson, 
who served in the American army until the close of the Revo- 
lutionary War. 
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The Hon. James Moore Wayne is a native of Savannah, and 
is maternally a descendant of the Clifford family of Charleston, 
from which Clifford’s street and Clifford’s alley took their names; 
but which is now extinct in the male line. He distinguished 
himself as a leading member of Congress under Ge Jack- 
son’s administration, and has long worn the ermine of the 
Supreme Bench of the Union with grace and dignity. 

_ Among the many gratifications of my brief visit to Savannah 
‘was that of meeting, in her present postmaster, an old 
iend, a native of South Carolina, and a graduateof her college, 
aft nning a distinguished career, professionally and po- 
litioallyin. bbetr is native and adopted States, is now enjoying 
an easy independen@e, the fruit of his honorable toils, and a gen- 
eral esteem and popularity, the meet reward of his talents, his 
virtues, and his worth, ilive will I cherish among my most 
pleasant recollections the hospitable meal, par- 
taken along with my family at his family” 
ronly grace and worth presided, and an 
gathered around his aged and venerable mother, an octogenarian, 
yet in a green old age, and full of interesting reminiscences 
of the olden time. Agreeable converse gave wings to time, 
and the hour of departure came with mutual regrets at its 
unwelcome intrusion. 

After dinner I was taken by my friend to the residence of 
Mr. Tefft, who was, unfortunately for me, absent from the 
city, and I there enjoyed a hurried glance over a number of 
Mr. T.’s rare autographs and relics, which generaily have 
the peculiar interest and advantage of being accompanied by 
letters or manuscripts, and often by portraits of the writers 
of the autographs. 











Art. 1V.—THE GREAT SOUTHERN CONVENTION IN CHARLESTON. 
FOURTH DAY. 


Tue President laid before the Convention certain papers from Mr. J. J. 
Siebels, United States Charge d’Affaires at Brussels, which were referred to 
the Committee on Resolutions: 


Brusseis, Bererum, March 22, 1854, 
Dear Sir :—I learn from the American papers, just this moment arrived 
here, that the “ Commercial Convention of the South” will meet in Charles- 
ton in April—next month. I do not know what time in that month, but I 
trust not too soon-for this to reach its destination before its adjournment, I 
had supposed that the Convention was to have met at a later period, and 
hence have put off addressing you upon the subject of this communica- 
tion, that I might obtain all the information which would throw light upon 
so important a matter. But I ntust now write very briefly—and I fer very 
unsatisfactorily—or not at ali. 
It has long been a question of anxious consideration in the United States, 
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and parti in the South, that our products should find a more direct, 
and. a better market, on the Continent of Europe. The tribute that 
is annually paid to Liverpool for “receiving and forwarding’—for it 
amounts to about this—our products, cotton, rice, tobacco, &c., is enormous. 
I have not time to exhibit it by statistical facts ; but this can easily be done 
by reference to the amount of our produce reshipped from Liverpool to the 

ntinent of Europe, allowing five per cent. for Liverpool charges on the 
gross amount of sales, which is entirely lost upon every reshipment. This 
is the amount of tribute paid to that city. This will appear incredible ; but # 
I inclose herewith a copy of account sales of one handred bales ; 
834 =43¢d.,* from which it will be seen that, after deducting the freigh 
the duty, (now no longer paid,) insurance charges in the United State: 
one or two other minor items, that are common charges, andvit.will 
some two hundred dollars, as the amount of tribute og 
bales cotton, in case they were reshipped to the Conti 
have to submit to about the same amount of change 
this is paid, after all, eventually by the cons Grant, for the sake of 
argument, that it is; still is it not clear, th the consumer had not this 
additional tax to pay, that he wouldeBe enabled to buy and consume more, 
and thus extend the of the staple, increasing its demand, and thereby 
enhaneepto a ceptdin extent, its price ? 

What is of cotton is also true of other commodities. Through every 
hand they pass, somethiug must be deducted to pay for the handling, and the 


* Sale of 100 bales of cotton at Liverpool, direct from the United States, when 
the price was about what it is now. 


a0 Where | would 
: tt may be eal that 








































oe ee ee eee eee ee 42,000 Ibs. 
Draughts per bale.. .......-.....4+. 100 Ibs. 
Tare 4 Ibs. per cwt...........-.0000- 1,500 “ 
-— 1,600 “« 
tee, ca OT eee 40,400 “ 
At 488. goa TeG OOO ais tas. iddin a ene bavinmage ss eee $3,535 00 
Charges in the United States. 
Baggage, twine, mending and making .......... ~-- $14 50 
Wharfage $4, cartage $10, storage $8 .............- 22 00 
Fire insurance, $3 81, postage $3 50...............- 7 31 
Marine Insurance | per cent, on $3,578 81 ..... ... 35 79 
POET coo cc bcene dese ccewsgMeeeesceue Eh bs cnoces ts 1 25 
— $80 85 


Charges in Liverpool. 
Dock dues £4 Os. 6d., town dues 16s. 8d............. $23 32 


Duty 35d. per cwt. on 360 ewt., 2 qrs., 24 Ibs......... 252 50 
Carterage, porterage, weighage, £3 14s. Id........... 17 78 
Canvas, twine and mending, £2 9s,..... ........-+- ll 76 
Warehouse rent for 12 weeks, £5........... ....... 24 00 


Postages and small charges, 10s. 6d.......--...----- 2 52 
Brokerage 4 per cent., insurance } per cent., 3 months 
10 day.s interest, discount 4 per cent., 1§ per cent. on 





re SD ee ree: Ne wep ene 66 26 
Freight $d. per lb. on 40,400 Ibs... ... 6... eee eee eee 404 00 
5 per cent. primage on freight .............0--0++: 20 20 
Commission and guarantee 3 per cent. on £736 9s. 2d. 106 05 
Three months’ interest on cash charges, £974 7s..... 14 62 
$943 01 
Total charges ...........+.. $1,023 86 


Nearly one-third of capital. 
VOL, XVII,—NO, III. 3 
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aggregate of these charges must be, in the end, paid mutually by the 
producer and the consumer. The evident desire of these, then, should be to 
reduce, as far as possible, the number of these charges or handlings, in their 
transit from the former to the latter. All this, however, is self-evident, and 
will doubtless be fully understood and appreciated b gout Convention. 

To the point, then, which is the poneipel object | is letter: that is, the 
selection of some suitable port on the western coast of Europe, that may be 
easily, speedily and cheaply reached by the cotton consuming and manu- 


\ facturing countries of the contineat—by all Germany, Holland, Denmark, 
France, Switzerland. By casting your eye over the map of E 


uro ou 
ill perceive that there are but ¢wo points upon that whole coast, as the 

iterranean to the Baltic, that are at all suitable—taking into consideration 

harbe ailroad connections, and accessibility at all seasons of the 
ye great @ommercial entrepots for our produce. These are Antwerp 
and Havre. The former, I am informed by those who are well acquainted 
with the subject, is b the safest and most accessible harbor of the tw 
with quite as deep, if not @eeper water on the bar, Its importance in al 
respects was fully appreciatet by Napoleon I., who had determined to make 
it the maritime entrepot of Francéyand.he had already commenced gigantic 
works of improvement to this end, when He°WaSWethroned. Again, by ref- 
erence to the map, you will perceive that Antw pon an ayerage of 
some three or four hundred miles, nearer three-fourths o namu- 
facturing countries of Europe than Havre. Belgium has by far st anc 
most extensive system of railroads, considering her geographical extent and 
population, than any country of wana hardly —os Engiand, and 
their charges for oe epee are far less than in the latter country. The 
whole country is literally covered by a net work of these great iron thorough- 
fares; and Antwerp is connected by railroad with every important rail- 
road on the continent; and with Paris, Berlin, Vienna, Cologne, Havre, 
Ostend, Ghent, of course the Rhine, in fine, with the very heart and centre 
of almost every important country in Middle and Northern Europe. In this 
respect, nothing is wanting. 

The remaining point of paramount importance is, will the necessary 
facilities be afforded by the people of Belgium and the merchants of Ant- 
werp, to purchase our produce—of course at fair prices—which may be 
thus wanted by the maftufactories and consumers of Europe? I think I 
may pretty safely Say yes. 

A more direct and extensive commercial intercourse between Antwe 
and the United States has ‘latterly been a subject of much comment anc 
anxious inquiry and consideration among the leading commercial men, and 
I may say statesmen also, of this country, fromthe king down. And the 
subject of a more extensive direct importation of Southern produce to Ant- 
werp has received particular and special attention, with the double view of 
increasing the exports of Belgium to that portion of the United States, and 
of making Antwerp a more extensive depot for those products; and I feel 
quite sure, with the necessary timely encouragement from our side, that 
ample facilities would be afforded to purchase cotton and other products of 
our section, commensurate with the wants of this seetion of Europe; and 
further, to make advances thereon, until sales were effected. In fact, { may 
say that this has been assured me from the most reliable and wealthy 
commercial associations in the country. They propose to advance upon 
cotton for three to six and nine months, if necessary, at the rate of five per 
cent. per annum, and to sell at 2 per cent. commissions. These advances to 
be made in Southern ports, upon the shipment or consignment of the cotton. 

As an evidence of the sentiment here, upon the subject of a more direct . 
and frequent intercourse with the United States, I may mention, that within 



















the last five months, the money necessary to build four steam vessels, to run 
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between New-York and Antwerp, has been subscribed, a gomgeey organ- 
ized, and the vessels contracted for; and it is confidently expected that they will 
commence their trips within twelve months. And further, that a gentleman 

of the North, of great sagacity and wealth, has been here for the last five . 
months, making arrangements to put on an American line of four more 
steamers, and that he has just left here, after assuring me that he will succeed. 
These are indications, at least, going to show the important estimation in which 
this point is being held, by ious mercantile men in both countries, ! 

But, it may be asked, would not ships bringing Southern produce to Ant- / 
werp be compelled to return empty, or seek freight in other ports? Not at” 
all. Belgium herself is the most populous country of Europe, and her man 
factories are extensive and of a superior grality. Her laces, carpets, cloth 
linen fabrics, glass, leather, ete., are celebrated for their extreme exceliemt@e ; 
and my own experience of their very reasonable cost creatgs a stinprise tha’ 
they are not more extensively imported and consume@eifi the United State 
This would result, I feel sure, from a more intimate Knowledge oftheir great , 
superiority and cheapness ; and this would be, ) brought about, so 
far, at least, as our section was concerned, by @ more extensive importation 
of cotton to Antwerp. But, in additj t we might'take of Belgian 
produce in exchange, th such fabrics and commodities as we 
take from_ Germ tth of France, ete,: porcelains, silks, leather, 

j ry, ete., etc. ; and as it is to be hoped that our Southern 
me more extensive direct importers of those foreign com- 
modities which are consumed at the South, ships which take out cotton 
could return with full cargoes direct to our ports. How much more natural 
such a trade would be, and how much more profitable to the producer and 
consumer of the South than that which now prevails! Cotton is ship 
from Charleston, Savannah, Mobile and New-Orleans, mainly to Liverpool. 
There the ships take in a return cargo—in a great measure of erm trans- 
ported from the continent—for New-York, Philadelphia and Boston ; and to 
these cities our Southern merchants repair to lay in their stocks, to be re- 
shipped by them to the South, at a cost almost equal to that of the original 
transport from Liverpool or the continent. Thus we pay doudle tribute 
for the great bulk of foreign goods consumed at the South—first to Liver- 
|, and then to, New-York, Philidelphia and Boston. Surely it must 
e the finest country of the world, not only to live, but to flourish, under 
such unnatural and enormous drafts upon our industry. To what a degree 
of prosperity should it not advance, could we be disenthralled from such a 
state of affairs—to sell our produce in markets nearest to their consumption, 
and to buy, in return, those commodities which we consume of foreign manu- 
facture, in those markets nearest to their productions ! 

Although Antwerp is not now what it has been in times long passed, in 
point of wealth and commercial influence—when it boasted its 5,000 mer- 
chants on ’change, its 2,500 ships floating at one time in its harbor—still 
it is yet a city of extensive commerce and trade. It numbers over one 
hundred thousand inhabitants, many of them of vast wealth and large busi- 
ness, and it is rapidly recovering the position which it once held in Europe, 
but which it has partly lost, mainly in consequence of the many cruel re- 
verses to which it bas been subjected, pending almost every war in Europe, 
from the days of its persecution by the cruel Alva, and the inquisition of 
Philip IL, down to the siege of 1831. That it was thus invariably the point 
of attack, and always of the most stubborn and determined resistance, shows 
conclusively its great importance. Since 1831, it has gone on steadily to 
increase in wealth, commerce and population, and with the admirable sys- 
tem of railroads that connects it with every city, town and hamlet, almost, 
of Belgium, and with every part of Europe accessible by railroad, it must 
speedily approximate its former grandeur and importance. Its imports from 
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the United States amount to several millions annually, and is steadily on the 
increase. In 1850 there were about 45,000 bales cotton imported, and last 
year there were seventy. Had it been the lot of this city to a. uninter- 
ruptedly to one great power, that could have defended it successfully from 
that devastation and pillage of which it was so frequently the victim, it 
would now, perhaps, have excelled any city of Europe in point of trade and 
foreign commerce. 

I regret that the hurried manner in which I am compelled to write this 
ycommunication prevents the elaboration of many important facts lately 

lluded to; but they will doubtless be fully considered in all their bearings 

By, your enlightened body. 

.is not for me to suggest in what manner this business should be put 
into formu what preliminary steps should be taken in the matter by 
your Conventionsedt may, perhaps, be thought necessary to appoint an able 
and influential co e, on your behalf, to correspond with parties here, 
in order to arrive at some common understanding on the subject, which 
might greatly aid and faci the undertaking in its incipiency, which is, 
in truth, the most difficult e business, and upon the success of 
which would depend, perhaps, the w 

It would afford me great pleasure to 
way in my power, towards the accomplishment of t 
the subject of your deliberations. citizen of the Sou 
myself, | have a double interest to subserve in furthering your views, and 
tendering my cordial good wishes to the issue of your proceedings. 

In great haste, believe me, with great respect, 
Your fellow-vitizen, 
To the President of the “ Commercial pnd J. J. Stepgus. 
vention of the South,” Charleston. 











and aid you in any 
w Ze ill be 


Lieut. M. F. Maury submitted, from the Committee on Resolutions, the 
following, viz.: 

Resolved, That a committee of be appointed, to consider and re- 

rt upon the propriety and expediency of adopting some plan for promoting 
Southern and Western manufactures and mining operations. 

Resolved, That this Convention recommend to each of the Southern States 
having a seaport, to encourage the establishment of a direct trade with 
Europe, either by exempting from taxes, for a limited time, the goods im- 

rted, or by allowing the importers an equivalent drawback or bounty, or 

y such other mode as to the Legislatures of the several States may seem best. 

Resolved, That efforts should be made to establish a direct line of steam- 
ers with Europe, from some Southern port or ports, without further delay ; 
and that, in the event of the establishment of such a line, the united support 
ofall the Southern States should be pledged, if possible, to sustain such a line. 

Resolved, That this Convention recommend to the Government of the 
United States the formation of reciprocal treaties with foreign governments, 
for the admission of their respective products at reduced and equal rates of 
duty; and that the Senators and Representatives from the respective States 
be requested to bring the subject before Congress. 

Mr. Oakey, of Louisiana, moved that the gentlemen who desire to discuss 
the subject of the Pacific Railroad be now heard, which was ruled out of or- 
der, inasmuch as all the resolutions had been committed to the Committee 
on Resolutions, hi 

The report of the Committee on Resolutions was taken up from the table. 

Pending its consideration, Lieut. M. F. ag’ | reported that the Committee 
of Vice-Presidents recommended that when the yeas and nays are called, 


the call be by States, each State having one vote. And on motion, the rec- 
ommendation was adopted. 
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The report was then taken up. 

Mr. Oakey, of Louisiana, moved to postpone the consideration of the same 
until to-morrow, at 9 o’cleck, which was not adopted. 
Pi —_ resolution was then considered, and verbally amended and 

ted. 
e second resolution was then considered, the blank filled with the words 

% ~— from each State represented in this Convention,” and in verbal par- 
ticulars. é 

Gen. Tilghman, of Maryland, offered as an amendment, to add as fol-) 
lows, viz.: 

Resolved, That this Convention earnestly recommend to the Legislatu 
of the several States here represented the adoption of a system for the 
couragement of manufactures and commerce, by the granting of bo 
and all such other benefits and privileges as the powers 
sessed by the States may permit. ' 

And thereupon he addressed the Convention as 

That if it was in order, he would be glad to 
presented yesterday, as a substitute for this s 
tee, 

The President.—It is i 

Mr. Tilghman.— 
one ! 










d resolution of the Commit- 


e proposition embodied in this resolution as 

y practical charaeter, without any desire to detain the 
et believing, as his delegation did, that there was a principle 
involved in the declaration of the General Committee, and in the amend- 
ment he proposed to offer, calculated to be as important, if not more impor- 
tant, in its direct tendency and results, and bearing upon the subject now 
under consideration, and as it was perhaps the only subject on which the 
State of Maryland would desire to trespass upon the time of the Conven- 
tion, he begged to be allowed to call attention to the subject most pointedly 
and particularly. He would then proceed at once to call the attention of 
the Convention to the particular point on which he desired their considera- 
tion. In the language of the General Committee, contained in their reso- 
lution, they recommended the appointment of a committee of three from 
each State, and among the different duties which this committee was to 
perform were the following : 

“ And that it be the duty of said committee to address the people of the 
States represented in this Convention, and to urge the importance of action 
in the Legislatures thereof, in favor of education, of manufacturiag, of ship- 
building, of direct trade, and of mining.” 

The difference between that resolution, and the one submitted yesterda 
by the State of Maryland, was this: The Maryland delegation wished to ca 
the attention, not only of the people and the Legislatures of the various 
States, to the general policy Beat by every means in their power, 
the important interests enumerated in the resolutions of the committee, but 
also to make a recommendation—or perhaps it might more properly be call- 
ed an “instruction ”—of this body to their committee, still more pointed and 
imperative. They wished to impress upon the committee, and through the 
committee on the people, and their Representatives in their several Legis- 
latures, the importance of obtaining unanimity of action in promoting the 
encouragement of manufactures, 

Mr. President, (continued Mr. T.,) I need perhaps go no further than the 
commencement of such sessions as the one in which we are now engaged, 
to show that, whilst the wants of the Southern and Southwestern States 
have been felt in the most vital degree, and whilst various recommenda- 
tions have been made, proceeding from the most intelligent men in the 
country, for the purpose of remedying these wants, these recommendations 
so far have not proved efficient and effective. I might refer you to the 
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Convention in the city of Macon, Geo., held in 1839, and, without detain- 
ing the Convention with reading any of its proceedings, might simply state 
that, of the Southern States there represerted, South Carolina had 170 dele- 
gates, North Carolina 3, Georgia 33, Alabama 5, Tennessee 5, and Florida 
3. This, if I am correctly informed, was the third of a series of Conven- 
tions held about fifteen years ago. There had been one, I believe, in Au- 
gusta, and another in this city. At that Convention there were various res- 
olutions adopted, and various reports were made. [allude particularly to a 
. report made by the lamented General Hayne, of this city, in which he most 
‘succinctly describes what were then regarded by eminent men of the South, 
that day, as to what were the evils to be remedied, and then procéeds to 
detail the mode of remedying them. He says that the first of these evils is 














the want of commercial capital directed to the direct export and import 
trade; seeénd, the want of a sufficient demand for our own goods in our 
own and § ; third, the want of lines of packet and steam shi 


gangs. cre 
running at stated peric 
there can be no doubt o 
we come to the remedies pre 
we cannot agree in the police 
recommendations, and we thin has shown that they are 
+ nat arg to yh x effect: oy cip edy for the 
evil—his mode of supply capita e yng meer ; 
Lo is that, in the first place, the’ citizens of the States shall devote te 
evelopment of their resources a portion of their own means; but deeming 
these insufficient, a commission is to proceed to Europe, for the purpose of 
negotiating loans for this purpose. In the second place, it is recommended 
as a means of furnishing markets for importations, that we should commence 
aad complete works of internal improvement, connecting our seaboard with 
the interior. And third, that lines of steamers and packet ships should be 
constructed by the joint corporations of the citizens of these States and of 
Europe. Now there could be no doubt of the advantage of these recom- 
mendations, if they could be successfully carried out. We have seen, on 
this occasion, recommendations of a similar character reiterated, thus going 
to show the wants which our States have felt, and that, in ‘the opinion of 
many, the same remedies would be efficacious. But, sir, we still perceive 
that the great want is the want of means to carry any project into effect, 
and that the want of these means is only to be supplied in one way—by a 
patient, untiring, energetic development of our national resources: that, in- 
stead of sending our raw material abroad, we should manufacture it at 
home ; that that State is the most prosperous commercially which contains 
the greatest amount of population employed in profitable labor; that popu- 
lation is what we want; that we have all the natural resources for the en- 
couragement of immigration; that we have the raw material to manitilac- 
ture, but not a sufficient population to engage in the production of that raw 
material, and also in the manufacture of it, and we ought to introduce meas- 
ures which will induce immigration to our country; and we think that 
those measures should be by holding out inducements, by State legislation, 
either by bounties or by discriminations as regards taxation, or by the exer- 
cise of any other powers which would come within the scope of a State, 
and which would have the effect of enabling them to contend successfully 
with similar undertakings, which have now, under the fostering aid of our 
government, reached such a degree of excellence in the Northern part of 
the country as to prevent our competing successfully with them without 
such aid, at least for atime. Sir, what has been the experience of my own 
State? I believe, without designing to draw any invidious distinction, 
we are the largest manufacturing State of the South. Our manufactures 
\ grew up under the protection of the General Government; while again, at 


between our own ports and those of Europe. Sur, 
he truth of all these propositions ; and yet, when 
psed—and which I will subsequently state— 
fieiency of the policy contained in these 
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another period, under the vacillating policy of that same government, our — 
manufacturers were ruined, and their establishments were sold out. And 
they are now again in a condition, after having gone through all 
these vicissitudes. What is the case in the State to which the honorable 
President of this Convention belongs? Their manufactures commenced at 
a later period, and under more favorable circumstances, have met with 
greater success; but I have been informed that that success has been 
owing, in no inconsiderable degree, to the fostering eare which the Legisla- 
ture of that State has bestowed on these infant institutions. I have I 
told that articles manufactured in that State have been exempted from t 
ation ; that members of corporations engaged in manufacturing in Georgia 
have been exempted from individual responsibility for the liabilities of th 
corporations; and that it has actually been further agitated in that Staté, 
exempt from taxation property invested in such corporations, Butyé 
will always be the case, these questions, I am still inf 
become matters of political difference between 
years ago, in the case of the General Government 
Now, if there be one purpose, more than 
calculated to subserve, it is this: ; we 
in which, as citizens of the 


meet here to consult upon rsof busine 
South, we have a comamén interest; we meet under a common agreement 
to h a time with regard to politics, that, if possible, we may 
srmine by our joint deliberations what prineiple of trade it will be best 
to adopt, and by our joint recommendation of this principle we may have 
such an effect upon the Legislatures of the States, and even, peradventure, 
upon the General Government, as may be necessary to carry out the 
objects we have in view. 

in reference to the point on which { am addressing the Convention, let 
me say that we look to State action, and to State action alone. We believe 
that experience has shown that, wherever the fostering aid of the State or 
nation has been given to undertakings of this kind, in their infancy, it has 
been productive of the mcst beneficial effects. We believe that we possess 
greater natural advantages than any other portion of the eountry, if not of 
the world; but we do not believe—and in this I speak for my State and 
delegation—that these natural advantages will be sufficient at the start— 
and we want, in order to secure the thorough independence of the South, to 
see manufactures encouraged in their infancy by State legislation, which 
has been so successful in the North, and that no further time be lost in se- 
curing so desirable a result. 

Sir, these are the views which we wish most particularly to enforce upon 
the attention of the Convention; and having explained them in the imper- 
fect manner in which I have sae eee there are. in the resolutions 
of the committee other topies of great and deep and important interest—I 
will not detain the Convention by trespassing on its time any further than 
my duty to my own State requires, for the purpose of making a brief al- 
lusion to the position she occupies in this body. 

It has been said that the State of Maryland was the first to originate these 
Conventions. I am happy that the honor has been conceded to her; and, 
in view of the Convention now assembled, had nothing else proceeded from 
our efforts in that respect, we should have considered that, under Providence, 
we had been the means of raising a spirit and attention in the South to her 
true interests, which, if judiciously and wisely directed, will be productive 
of important results. We only wish to be understood as occupying a posi- 
tion upon the common platform of Southern interests; that, in originating 
these Conventions, it was not for the purpose of advancing our own peculiar 
interests, but really and sincerely for the purpose of advancing the interests 
of the whole South—aye, every portion of it. [Applause.] We claim—and 
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it is one of our proudest claims—to be a Southern State. [Applause.] We 
claim to be the only State possessing within its borders one oF the largest 
marts upon the Atlantic seaboard, where citizens from the South can, with 
perfect impunity and without hesitation, go with family servants and 

erty of every kind. [Applause.] We claim to be connected peculiarly 
with the South, and at the same time with Northerners in our commercial 
transactions, and yet more deeply with the West and Southwest. We be- 
lieve that what is calculated to promote the interest of one poten of the 
‘country is calculated to promote the interest of another. e wish to see 
enlarged measures adopted. We do not wish measures adopted by Con- 
ventions, or Legislatures, or Congresses, for this or that section; but, meet- 
ing on a common platform, we wish to do everything that will advance all 


measures which each and all of them deem best calculated to promote their 
in ge and particular. [Applause.] 
We ire/therefore, to say, in reference to ourselves, that, possess- 


arge commercial State can confer, for the purposes 
intercommunications now complete with every 
w about to establish direct communications 
blished communications with this 
ly wish to say that, pos- 
thern and Western 










part of the country, a Sta 
with Eurpope, and having 
port, and are rapidly doing so with 
sessing these advantages, and associating , 
States we hope that, whenever it becomes n 
these States to turn their faces towards the North, in carrying | i 

ness relations, they will turn their faces towards us, and they will get a warm 
Maryland reception; and that, if we use them as well as other cities on the 
seaboard, they will not refuse to give us the preference. 

I have only now to say to this Convention, that having progressed as far 
as the third annual session, although we do not wish to interfere with the 
claims of other Southern cities, till they are satisfied, yet we hope the time 
will come, after the grandcircle of commercial events shall have transpired, 
which our brethren of the South seem determined to accomplish—after you 
have visited other great cities—we trust we shall again have the pleasure of 
welcoming you in Baltimore; and there, sir, we pledge you that, when next 
favored with your presence, we will give you an excursion. 

And after some discussion, by permission of the body, the amendment was 
withdrawn, and the second resolution then adopted. 

The third resolution was then taken up, and the blank filled with the words 
“three from each State here represented.” 

A division being then called for, the several measures, the subjects of the 
resolution, were taken up, and : 

The first measure being under consideration, Mr. Tift, of Georgia, moved 

“to strike out “remission” and insert “reduction.” 

Lieut. M. F. Maury addressed the Convention as follows: 

Lieut Maury was reluctant unnecessarily to consume the time of the Con- 
vention, but as the motion last made had fairly brought the objects of the 
resolution up for discussion, he would ask the indulgence of the Convention, 
while he submitted a few remarks concerning the first proposition, asking for 
the remission ef duties on railroad iron. 

Gentlemen might well suppose that this subject had not passed through the 
General Committee hastily, or without discussion. Afler mature delibera- 
tion, that committee, being composed of three delegates from each State here 
represented, had instructed him to report this resolution. 

it might be said that, in one sense, all the energies of the people of these 
United States were directed to the subject of lessening the expenses of trans- 
portation and of facilitating intercourse, and for this end railways might be 
classed as one of the most potential means. ‘The States, the counties, the 
cities and the people were contributing largely, in the way of loans and sub- 
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scriptions, for the purpose of constructing railways and other works of inter- 
nalimprovement. Hundreds of millions of money had been contributed by 
them, and for what purpose? Why, for the purpose of removing obstructions, 
and of breaking through barriers which nature had inte d to freedom of 
trade_and facility of intercourse, Every mountain which he saw tunnelled, 
every difficult pass which he saw accomplished, and every river which he 
saw spanned with a bridge or an aqueduct, he considered as a step gained in 
the onward progress of free trade; and whenever he saw subscribers putting 
down their names for stock in a railway company, he considered those gentle- 
men as making free-will offerings and giving tribute to the principles of free 
trade. 

While the people, therefore, and the States, and the towns, and the 
ties, were making such tremendous efforts to remove from the path of fi 
trade every physical obstruction which it was possible for science, skillyam 
ingenuity, backed by the almighty dollar, to overcome, hehioughhs on- 
strous that any system of legislation should be tolerated*by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, which would rig up legislation in the place@f the physical obstrue- 
tions, which had been removed with so much r and expense, If the 
planter have to pay fifty cents extra th for getting his wheat to mar- 

et, or fifty cents extra frei I ise which he receives from 
abroad, in exchange wheat, it is immaterial to him whether that 
extra e be in consequence of a tax levied by reason of a phys- 
ical, culty laced in the way, or in consequence of legislative enact- 
ment. The Shale country is concerned in cheap transportation, and any 
measure—such as the remission of duties on railroad iron—benefits the 
whole country. The duties upon railroad iron are unjust and unfair. The 
higher the price of iron, and the greater the difficulties which companies 
have in procuring their supplies of that material, the more burdensome do 
the- duties become. When railroad iron was $25 the ton, the duties were 
$5; but now that it is $60, the duties are $12. The cheaper the cost of 
construction of the railroad, the greater is the circle of its beneficial influ- 
ences upon the prosperity of the country, and the more does it add to the 
individual wealth, and to the value of the lands through which it may pass ; 
and it is neither wise nor just for the government to adopt any system of 
legislation which tends directly to increase the cost of railway construc- 
tion, as duties on railroad iron do. 

There is another reason why the government should be called on to remit 
the duties on railroad iron. You recollect, that in 1816 a system of national 
defence was commenced, which contemplated fortifications for the whole 
Atlantic sea front, from one end of the coast to the other. And upon this 
system many millions of dollars have been expended, The government 
steadily pursued this policy for thirty or forty years. Finally, when the forti- 
fication bill came up among the annual appropriations, two or three years 
ago, it. was laid aside, and a resolution adopted directing inquiry to be made 
as to the expediency of continuing that system of fortifications. Officers of 
the army and navy were consulted, and the result of the inquiry was to the 
effect that every railroad in the country might be regarded, in some sort, as a 
work for the common defence, and that the railroads already built, or in 
process of construction, had placed it out of the power of any nation on 
earth to invade this country, and that, consequently, it was unnecessary to 
erect any other fortification whatever, to prevent invasion. Now, then, it 
would seem but just and fair, that since these works of individual enter- 
prise have saved the government from the expense of providing for coast 
defences by land, further than it may be necessary to prevent the ships of an 
enemy from coming with his great guns within reach of our seaport towns 
—now, then, said he, it would be but fair, considering these things, for the 
government to aid this wise and beneficial system of defence, by a total re- 
mission at least of duties on railroad iron. 
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And after considerable discussion thereon, the States were called, and re- 
sulted as follows, viz. :— 

Yeas—Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Maryland, Missouri, South 
Carolina, Tennessee, Virginia—9. 

Nays—Louisiana, Mississippi, North Carolina, Texas—4. 

Gen. Gibbs, of Tennessee, offered the following as a substitute, viz. :— 

The suspension of the collection of the duties upon railroad iron for four 

ears, and that all railroad companies be entitled to a drawback and credit 
| for such duties, by way of compensation for transporting the mails on the 
\ noms roads, when completed and in operation,—which was lost. 
\ ieut. Maury moved to suspend the consideration of the report until two 
Wo’clock this day, which was lost. 
Mr. C. C. Clay, of Alabama, moved to a yg the further consideration 
of peameeptl 2 P. M., which was ruled out of order. 
. Win. Gregg, of South Carolina, moved to amend, by adding “ loco- 
motives and other inery,” which was lost. 

The question then n the adoption of the first measure, as 
amended, resulted upon t of the States, as follows, viz. :— 

Yeas—Alabama, Flori ia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, inginia—10. 

Nays—Maryland, Missouri--2. 

The first measure, as amended, was-then declared © _ 

The second measure was then considered and adopted. os 

The third measure being under consideration, Lieut. Wm, Lewis Hern 
don offered the following amendment as an addition, viz. : 

“ And that the Government of Brazil be requested to permit those vessels 
to make explorations and surveys on the shores of the Amazon, belonging 
to that nation. 

Lieut. Herndon then addressed the Convention in support of the resolution 
and amendment. 

‘And the question being taken upon the amendment, it was adopted. The 
question recurring upon the resolution as amended, it was adopted. 

The fifth measure being under consideration, Mr. N. D. Coleman, of Mi-* 
sissippi, moved to strike out “seaport town,” and insert “port or ports, 
which was adopted. 

The measure, as thus amended, was then adopted. 

The sixth measure being then under consideration, Mr. Polk, of Tennes- 
see, moved that it be stricken out. 

Lieut. Maury said the resolution was fully debated in the committee, and 
the gentleman from Tennessee had opposed it there, as he had opposed it here. 
With regard to these harbor improvements, and their constltutionality, he 
(Lieut. Maury) maintained that the case, as presented by many of them now, 
is quite different from the case as presented by them when the subject was 
regularly made one of party politics. These railroads, and other works of in- 
ternal improvement, effected by individual enterprise, are iron rivers, if gen- 
tlemen will allow the figure of speech, along which flow, in continuous and 
mighty streams, multitudes of people, and vast quantities of merchandise, on 
their of to the great highways and market-places of theearth. Take the city 
in which we are, and its harbor, as an illustralion, though, with equal pro- 
riety, force and “ym we might take Mobile, Savannah, Wilmington, 

. C., Petersburg, Richmond, Fredericksburg or Baltimore—either would 
do as well—but we choose to take Charleston, because it wasa case present, 
and therefore palpable to all. When the question arose as to the propriety 
of the General Government’s undertaking to improve navigable rivers and 
harbors, the bar of Charleston and the business of Charleston were, in com- 
parison with what they now are, matters of mere local concern. At that 
time, the extent of back country that looked to Charleston for an outlet to 
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the great high seas was of limited extent and of small population. But 
now, with these iron rivers, which the enterprise of her citizens, the State 
and her sister States have run back from this place into the interior of the 
country, a large portion of the people and State of North Carolina, Virginia, 
Tennessee, Alabama and Mississippi have become tributary to Charleston. 
Through Charleston and Charleston harbor, and across Charleston bar, lies 
their way to market. The people of al! these States are directly interested 
in the improvement of this bar; and if the doctrine be good, that a river, | 
to be constitutionally improvable with its navigation, must wash its banks / 
in more States than two, we have here, in the case of these bars, all the 
conditions requisite to make their improvement strictly constitutional. 
Charleston, fifteen years ago, did not, the Lieutenant was told, distribu 
ta its back country more than five millions dollars worth of merchandil 


annually ; within the last year she has distributed between, -fiv: 
forty millions. This fact affords another striking and tiful on 
as to the tremendous increase of national wealth uced by railroads. 










What has given the people of this back country the means and the ability 
to buy and consume forty, instead of five milliOns worth of merchandise ? 
Be it what it may, all will admit tha ewailpoads have had a powerful effect 
towards it. The people, w stry, whose enterprise and capital have 
been employed to construct these railroads, have expended upon them many 
tim at would be required to remove the obstruction caused 
bars; they have done their duty; they have broken through every 
obstacle and reached the sea, the extent of their beat ; they have now come 
to the place where the General Government has jurisdiction, and, in the 
Janguage of this resolution, they have the right to demand of the Federal 
Government to do its duty, and to improve its harbors and navigable rivers : 
for the rivers—the great Mississippi and others—present cases as strong as 
do any of the harbors. 

And the States being called, resulted as follows, viz. : 

Yeas—Georgia, South Carolina, Tennessee, Virginia—4. 

Nays—Alabama, Florida, Indiana, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Mis- 
sissippi, Missouri, North Carolina, Texas--10. 

The motion to strike out was declared lost. 

Mr. C. C. Clay, of Alabama, offered as an amendment to the sixth mea- 
sure, the addition of the following words, viz. : 

“So far as the same may be within the constitutional competency of Con- 

ress.” 

: Mr. T. J. Kirkpatrick, of Virginia, offered, as a substitute for the sixth 
measure, the following, viz. : 

“Upon improvement of harbors and navigable rivers of a national char- 
acter.’ 

Pending the discussion of this measure, the hour fixed for adjournment 
having arrived, the President so stated. 

But Mr. Coleman, of Mississippi, by permission, laid upon the table the 
following resolutions, viz. : 

Resolved, That each delegate to this Convention be requested to pay over 
to the Secretary, or one of his assistants, before he leaves the city, the sum 
of dollars, for the purpose of paying for the printing of the proceed- 
ings of the Convention, in pamphlet form, and that at least one copy of said 
proccedings be forwarded to each delegate. 

Resolved, That a committee of five citizens of Charleston, and members 
of this Convention, be appointed by the chair to act as a Printing Com- 
mittee, to cause to be printed the proceedings of the Convention, and such 
documents, connected therewith, as they may deem necessary and proper. 

The President then declared the Convention adjourned, until to-morrow 
morning at 9 o’clock. 
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Art. V.— AMERICAN CITIES.—HISTORY OF CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 


[We have received an interesting pamphlet, containing several 
contributions which first appeared in the Democratic Press, giv- 
ing a full account of the history and progress of Chicago. Some 
extracts from this pamphlet will be inserted in this and the next 
number of the Review. |] 


, THE POPULATION OF CHICAGO. " 

TEE LET ere ee 4,479 os oh PEE Te 20,023 
1843,..... ine 0 wi 480 0 ka whe 7,580 MD 0: cree c0 ab eatin ig diene ° och 23,047 
te eee Rath wie be wees 12,088 Re ee, ae 28,269 
Sg =e 14,169 REY oeesee 38,733 
SRA « S00 thisc +00 nee lia» ome 16,859 FR tie hnine. 60-2:5.9. unten s tee 60,652 


This table will prove that the commercial and manufacturing 


facilities of Chicago are bei iated. There is no other 
city east of the Rocky Mountains that ow a ratio of in- 
crease at all corresponding with the above. to this we 


add, that with all our populaton and capital we have not half'the 
money nor half the laborers that the commerce, manufactures, 
and general improvement of the city require, some faint conce 
tion may be formed of the strong inducements which are held 
out here to bring both capital me industry among us. There is 
not an idle dollar nor an idle arm or head in Chicago, unless it 
be from choice. 

After we published our article on “ Chicago and her Rail- 
roads,’ in January, it occurred to us that a short sketch of the 
history of Chicago would not prove unacceptable to our readers. 
At first we intended merely a brief notice to show her rapid 
growth, in connection with our Annual Review of the business 
of the city. The more we studied the subject and consulted 
those who have been here since the wolves were accustomed to 
visit every part of the city in the night, and the wigwam of the 
painted es. dotted the prairie on every side, the more have 
facts accumulated upon our hands, till now our only difficulty is 
to know what to reject. The rapid growth of the city within 
the last eight years—her immense increase in wealth and popu- 
lation—the proud position she has assumed among the commer- 
cial cities of the Union, and the certainty that her march will 
be onward till she yields in importance only to New-York, have 
created a very general desire among a portion of our own citizens, 
and especially in the Eastern States, to know more of her past 
history as well as her present resources and future prospects. 
The history of Chicago is intimately connected with the settle- 
ment and growth of the other parts of the State, and it will be 
equally interesting to notice, in a few paragraphs, some facts in 
relation to the settlement of this part of the Mississippi valley. 
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The origin of the term Illinois is given in the “Western An- 
nals,” edited by Rev. J. M. Peck, as follows: “ The name Illinois 
is derived from Leno, ‘man.’ The Delaware Indians call them- 
selves Lenno-Lenape, which means ‘ original, or unmixed men.’ 
The term manly men, to distinguish themselves from mean, 
trifling men, would convey the exact idea. The tribes along the 
Illinois gave the French explorers to understand that they were 
real men. They said ‘leno,’ or ‘leni.”” The termination “ois” / 
is undoubtedly of French origin. As all strange and uncout 
sounds are liable to be mis-spelled, it is very easy to see Tt 
above how the beautiful name which our State bears.was fortned 
from the language of the first monarchs of th ; , 

The “Illini,” or Illinois Indians, occupied all the territory 
north of a line drawn northeast and southwest through the city 
of Ottawa, extending east to th , and west to the Mis- 
sissippi River. The t o applied to an indefinite ter- 
ritory west of the” issippi. 

The first-white men who ever visited this region were Mar- 
quette and Joliet, two Jesuit missionaries, who explored this 
section of the Mississippi valley in the years 1662-3. Hennepin 
and La Salle followed a few years later, and as a consequence of 
these several explorations and discoveries, a magnificent scheme 
was formed by t rance to extend her possessions from Canada to 
New-Orleans, and thus having embraced the entire inhabited 
portion of the western continent, to advance eastward and se- 
cure the authority over the vast empire which her eminent 
statesmen even then foresaw must ere long occupy this magnifi- 
cent country. The plan was well arranged, and its accomplish- 
ment constantly kept in view for nearly a hundred years, by the 
adventurous sons of La Belle France, but it was completely 
overthrown by the gallant Wolfe on the plains of Abraham, on 
the 13th of September, 1759. As a consequence of that victory, 
Canada fell into the hands of the English. The war of the 
Revolution transferred the northwestern possessions of the British 
to the United States, and the purchase of Louisiana by Mr. 
Jefferson from the French in 1803, gave us the possession of 
the entire Mississippi valley. The wisdom of that purchase, 
though strenuously cpibtiondl «2 the time, is now acknowledged 
by all arties. 

Early in the revolutionary war, Col. G. R. Clark had formed 
the design of attacking the forts of the British at Detroit and in 
Southern Illinois, and laid his plans before the Virginia legisla- 
ture. On the 2d of January, 1778, he received authority from 
Patrick Henry, then Governor of that State, to raise troops and 
to march westward on his bold and hazardous enterprise. This 
expedition was successful, and as a consequence, Virginia laid 
claim to the territory north and west of the Ohio River. This 
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claimi was acknowledged by the other States, and Illinois was 
organized as a county of Virginia in October, 1778. The act 
was practically inoperative, as we cannot find that any one in 
behalf of that State carried the law into effect. From that time 
till 1784 there was no legal authority in the State. The people 
were “a law unto themselves,” and to the credit of the early 
settlers, the annalist adds, that “good feelings, harmony, and 
fidelity to engagements prevailed.” In March, 1784, Virginia 
ceded to the United States all her claim to the territory north- 
West of the Ohio; and in 1790 Gov. St. Clair organized the 
county which bears his name. From the year 1800 to 1809, 
Illinois was attached to the Territory of Indiana. In February 
of the latter year, Congress passed an act establishing the Terri- 
tory of Illinois, and appointed Hon. Ninian Edwards, then Chief 
Justice of Kentuck nee of the Territory, and Nathaniel 
Pope, Esq., of Kaskaskia, Secrétary,.. The Territory was or- 
a by Judge Pope in March, and Goysdadwards arrived in 


une, and assumed the duties of his office. - 
The first Territorial legislature convened at Kaskaskia, on the” 


25th of November, 1812; the Council, or upper house, consist- 
ing of five and the Assembly of seven members. The author of 
the “ Western Annals” says of this body, “ They did their work 
like men devoted to business matters. Not a Gaver or an at- 
torney is found on the list of names. They deliberated like 
sensible men—passed such laws as they deemed the country 
needed ; made no speeches, had no contention, and afier a brief 
session of some ten or twelve days, adjourned.” We are sorry 
to say that this good example has had too little influence upon 
succeeding legislatures. 

In 1815, Hon. Nathaniel Pope was elected as Representative 
of the Territory in Congress. The north line of the Territory, 
as originally defined, ran due west from the south bend of Lake 
Michigan to the Mississippi. Judge Pope, scone the importance 
of having a lake front in the future State of Illinois, procured 
the passage of an act extending that line north to the parallel 
of 42 degrees and 30 minutes, thus soomeng. most important 
portion of Territory from our sister State of Wisconsin. 

Congress passed an act in 1818, approved by James Monroe, 
April 18th, authorizing the people to form a State government, 
provided it should be ascertained that it contained 40,000 inhab- 
itants. All accounts agree in estimating the total number of 
people at about 30,000 ; but the different Marshals, by accident- 
ally counting the emigrants who were os in or passing 
through the State several times, made out the full number. Dele- 


gates to form a constitution were elected, who met at Kaskas- 
kia in July, 1818, and having completed their labors, they wgeee 
the constitution and adjourned on the 26th day of August. 


he 
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constitution was adopted by the people, and the first legislature 
convened at Kaskaskia on the first Monday in October follow- 
ing. Shadrach Bond, of Kaskaskia, was elected Governor, and 
Pierre Menard, of the same place, Lieutenant Governor. 

It will be seen from the above that it is not yet thirty-six 
years since our State government was formed; a State which — 
has now more than a million of inhabitants, and whose princi- / 
pal commercial city has more than 60,000 inhabitants, and 1,626 j 
miles of railroad completed, contributing to its peoeperity. Byy 
the first of January next it will have three thousan miles 
finished and in operation. le yi 

We have found a great deal that is both»ifistruetive and 
amusing in the early legislation of the State,but we have room 
for only a single incident. It must be e in mind that the 
first settlements were made in the thern parts of the State, 
by emigrants principally from*Virginia, Kentucky, and some of 
the other SoutherneStates. Many of them had a sort of “ holy 
horror” for that ubiquitous, ever-trading sharper, “ the live Yan- 
kee.” To guard against his depredations, a law was passed, 
February 14th, 1823, duly enacting that “ No person shall bring 
in and peddle or sell wooden clocks in this State, unless they 
first take out an extra license,” for which the price was $50. 
The penalty for violating the law was fixed at the same sum. 
This “said sum” would make a sad inroad upon Jonathan’s 
profits, and hence, under the impulses of his “ higher law” notions 
of the value of money, he pursued his “chosen calling” without 
any regard to the majesty of the law in “such case made and 
provided.” He was of course arrested, and in due form ar- 
raigned before the court of Fayette County. The fact of “ sedl- 
ing was not denied, but it appeared in evidence that one Yan- 
kee brought them “in,” across the river at St. Louis, and an- 
other “ sold” them. The counsel for the prisoner,:our fellow- 
citizen, Wm. H. Brown, Esq., contended that it must be shown 
that the prisoner did both “ bring in and peddle or sell.” Jona- 
than, as usual, escaped, and went on his way “peddling” and 
“selling” his wooden wares. We believe his “ Yankeeship” 
has always, since the failure of that law to “ head him off,” been 
permitted to exércise his peculiar habits without “let or hin- 
drance.” 

The history of our city is very intimately connected with 
that of the Illinois and Michigan Canal. The idea of a canal 
connecting the waters of the Lakes with those of the Missis- 
sippi, was suggested as early as 1814. In Niles’ Register of Au- 
gust 6th, the following paragraph may be found :— 


“ By the Illinois River it is probable that Buffalo, in New-York, may be 
united with New-Orleans by inland navigation, through Lakes Erie, Huron, 
and Michigan, and down that river to the Mississippi. What a route! 
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How stupendous the idea! How dwindles the importance of the artificial 
canals of Sareea, compared to this water communication! If it should 
ever take place, (and it is said the opening may be easily made,) the Terri- 
tory (of Illinois) will becoine the seat of an immense commerce, and a mar- 
ket for the commodities of all regions,” ' 


How strange to us appear some of the expressions in this par- 
agraph! Then, all west of Ohio was an unbroken wilderness, 
inhabited only by savages, with here and there a fort or trading 

st, and a few small French settlements along the Mississippi. 

ittle did the writer think that in only thirty-four years his 
“stupendous.idea” would become a commonplace reality, and 
that in less thaffforty years a city of more than sixty thousand 
people would be reposing in quiet dignity at the northern termi- 
nus of that canal! What an “immense commerce” that city 
has enjoyed the past yearpthe. sequel of this article is designed 
to show. ; 

At the first session of the Illinois — in 1818, Gov. 
Bond brought the subject of a canal from Lake Michigan tothe 
Illinois River prominently before that body; and his successor, 
Gov. Coles, in 1822, devoted a large space in his message to the 
elucidation of the same topic. By an act passed February 14th, 
1823, a Board of Canal Commissioners was appointed ; and in the 
autumn of that year, a portion of the Board, with Col. J. Post, 
of Missouri, as Chief Engineer, made a tour of reconnoissance ; 
and in the autumn of 1824, Col. R. Paul, an able engineer, re- 
siding at St. Louis, was also employed. Five different routes 
were surveyed, and estimates made of the cost of the canal. 
The highest estimate was $716,110. 

At this time, (1823, only thirty-one years ago), the Sangamon 
River andFulton County were the northern boundaries of civil- 
ization, and in that region there were only a very few inhabitants. 
The whole northern portion of the State was still under the do- 
minion of the wolf and the savage, with no prospect of its 
settlement for an indefinite time to come. The leading 
idea of the citizens of the south half of the State, where the 
population was then concentrated, was to open a water commu- 
nication for them by the Lakes and the Erie Canal with New- 
York City. 

January 18th, 1825, an act was passed to “incorporate the 
Illinois and Michigan Canal Company,” with a capital of one 
million of dollars. As the stock was not taken, a subsequent 
legislature repealed the charter. In the meantime, our Senators 
and Representatives in Congress were urging upon that body the 
passage of an act granting to this State Jands to aid in the con- 


struction of the proposed canal. The Hon. Daniel P. Cook, 
from whom this county is named, has the credit of leading in 
this movement. Accordingly, on the 2d of March, 1827, Con- 
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gress granted to the State of Illinois every alternate section in 
a belt of country extending six miles on each side of the canal. 
Owing to financial embarrassment, nothing effectual-was done 
till January 22d, 1829, when the legislature passed a law organ- 
izing a Canal Board, and appointed Dr. Jane of Springfield, Ed- 
mund Roberts of Kaskaskia, and Charles Dunn, Commissioners. | 
These Commissioners were empowered, among other things, to 
locate the canal, lay out towns, to sell lots, and to apply the pro~ 
ceeds to the construction of the canal. 

In the autumn of 1829 the Commissioners came to Chicago, 
having employed James Thompson to ae lay off t 
town. His first map bears date August 4th, . It is in the 
Recorder’s office. . 

Hon. 8. D. Lockwood, now a residént of Batavia, Kane 
County, came up with the Commissiotiérs in the autumn of 1829. 
We are indebted to himeatid’to Wm. H. Brown, Esgq., for much 
valuable information if reference to the early history of the State. 
Both thesé'gentlemen are among the oldest citizens in Illinois, as 
they landed at Shawneetown in 1818, the same year the Constitu- 
tion was adopted. We have the men among us who have seen 
the State in her infancy, and now look upon her with pride, as- 
cong a commanding position among the oldest States of the 

nion. 

The list of families residing here in the autumn of 1829, as 
given by Judge Lockwood, is as follows: John Kanzie, the fa- 
ther of our present excellent Alderman, John H. Kinzie, resided 
on the seat side, a little west of McCormick’s factory. West 
of Mr. Kinzie’s, near the site of the Galena Railroad freight 
depot, east of Clark-street, lived Dr. Wolcott, son-in-law of Mr. 
Kinzie ; Dr. Wolcott was at the time Indian Agent. Near the 
forks of the river, a little west of where Steel’s warehouse now 
stands, John Miller kept a “log-tavern.” On the south side, 
near the present residence of James H. Collins, Esq., a: little 
south of the old fort, was the house of John B. Beaubien. 
Besides these, there were some three or four Indian traders living 
in log cabins on the west side. 

There were, of course, the officers and men connected with 
Fort Dearborn. Perhaps we may as well pause here, and notice 
the building of the fort, and some other facts connected with 
our earlier history. It was built by the Government in 1804, 
and manned with a company of about fifty men and three 
pieces of artillery. Everything remained quiet till 1812, when 
the war broke out with Great Britain, and our Government, ap- 
penne that so distant a post among the savages could not 
e maintained, ordered it to be evacuated. The commander 
was required to distribute the government property among the 
Indians, and to march with his troops to Fort Wayne. 
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The fort was well supplied with provisions and military stores, 
and might have maintained a siege for a long time, against an 
force that the Indians could have brought against it ; a nearly 
the officers remonstrated against carrying out the instructions, 
but Capt. Heald deterinisad to obey to the letter the orders of 
his superiors. ‘The Pottawatamies were well known to be hos- 
tile, but Capt. Heald called a Council on the 12th of August, 
1812, and laid the propositions of the Government before them, 
asking in return an escort to Fort Wayne. This the Indians 

omised to give. The distribution was to be made the next day. 

urifig the»night, lest the guns and ammunition, which they 
would necessarily be forced to leave, might prove a dangerous 
gift to the savagespthe powder was thrown into the well, and 
the guns were broken, and destroyed. The liquor shared the 
same fate. The cannon” rown into the river. | 

The next day the Indians ther to receive the pres- 
ents, but their countenances betokened d deep-seated 
revenge, when only the goods of the United Sta 
distributed among them. They charged the whites 
faith, and left with feelings aroused to the highest pitch of re- 
sentment. In the afternoon Capt. Wells, the brother of Mrs. 
Heald, arrived from Fort Wayne with fifteen friendly Miami 
Indians, to act as a guard in the retreat that was to follow. On 
the morning of the 15th of August, the troops took up their line 
of march for Fort Wayne. Capt. Wells, with the friendly 
Miamis, acted as the advance guard; and about four hundred 
Pottawatomies, according to the stipulation made three days 
previous, followed at a short distance in the rear. They had 

roceeded in this order ~_— the lake shore about a mile and a 
Ralf to a point near the residence of Mrs. Clark, when the Pot- 
tawatomies suddenly threw themselves in advance, and brought 
the sand-hills between their party and the whites. Capt. Wells 
immediately ordered his men to form, and charge the enemy, 
which movement was scarcely effected before they received a 
volley of balls from their savage foe. The troops did not flinch 
for a moment, but charged and dislodged the Indians in front ; 
but their great numbers enabled them at once to turn the flanks 
of the troops, and: to gain possession of the horses and baggage. 
At the first fire the Mianis ag off, and could not = ha. 
duced to join in the action. a Heald, confident that further 
resistance was entirely vain, withdrew his troops to a small ele- 







vation, and awaited the movements of the enemy. They held 
a council, and soon their chiefs, of whom Blackbird was the 
leader, motioned Capt. Heald to approach. They met, and 
Capt. Heald perry to surrender, on condition that the lives of 
the prisoners should be spared. The troops delivered up their 
arms, and were marched back to the fort. The loss in the ac- 
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tion, and in the subsequent massacre—for the Indians did not 
fully comply with their agreement—was twenty-six of the regu- 
lar troops, twelve being the entire number of the militia; two 
women and twelve children—in all fifty-two. The children _ 
-were placed in a baggage-wagon, and fell victims to the toma- _ 
hawk of a single merciless savage, after the troops had surren- | 
dered. Capt. Wells was among the slain. Capt. Heald and his | 
= were also wounded, as also were Lieutenant and M 
elm. 

The next day the fort was plundered and _ burnt, 

risoners were distributed in various direction 
Mr. Kinzie were taken across to St. Jose 
subsequently to Detroit. In due time thé prisoners were ran- 
somed, and found their way to their friends. No effort 
was made to re-establish t “during the war. In 1816 it 
was rebuilt under the difection of Capt. Bradley. It continued 
to pa hanpiae by a company of troops till 1837, when the In- 

ians having left the country for a long distance west of us, it 
was abandoned. On a part of the grounds of the fort our mag- 
nificent Marine Hospital now stands The buildings occupied 
by the officers are most of them standing. To us the object of 
reatest interest is the old block-house, and we wish here to put 
in an earnest plea that it may be preserved so long as one log 
will “lie upon the other.” It is about the only relic of “ hoary 
antiquity” in our city worth preserving. It -was built thirty- 
eight years ago, when the whole country was filled with sav- 
ages. Let it be surrounded with a neat iron fence, that we 
may be able to illustrate to our children the nature of the de- 
fences which the early settlers of Chicago were obliged to adopt. 
Let the giant arm of modern improvement, if necessary, — 
away every other vestige of Fort Dearborn, but let the shrill 
scream of the locomotive, as it brings up its long train of cars 
- from the Gulf of Mexico, or rests from its labors after the 
mighty race of a thousand miles from the Atlantic seaboard, 
age after age echo around this humble but significant monument 
of the past. 

Our “oldest inhabitant,” at least in one view of the subject, is 
our excellent fellow-citizen, Alderman John H. Kinzie. He 
was born in Canada, nearly opposite Detroit, and when an in- 
fant only a few months old, was brought to this city, by his 
parents, in 1804. He is a son of John Kinzie, mentioned above 
as an Indian trader. Mr. Kinzie settled here in that capacity 
in 1804, when the fort was first built. Our fellow-citizen, Gur- 
don 8S. Hubbard, Esq., came here in 1818, and was then in the 
employ of the American Fur oma at the head of which 
was John Jacob Astor. He frequently was in the town for 
several days or weeks at a time, but neither Mr. Kinzie nor Mr. 
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Hubbard were settled here permanently till 1833 or 1884. Mr. 
Kinzie spent his boyhood here, but was afterwards located at 
Green Bay for many years. 

Our oldest permanent resident in the city, is Col. R, J. Ham- 
ilton. In this view of the case, he is certainly entitled to the 
_ honor of being the “oldest inhabitant.” He came here April 
9th, 1831, and this has been his home ever since. G. W. Dole, 
Esq., came here May 4th, 1831, and P. F. W. Peck, Esq., July 
15th of the same year. But though not living in the city lim- 
its, A. Clybourne, Esq., has been identified with it, or rather 
with the"place.that became Chicago, since August 5th, 1823. 
He has resided since that time on the west side of the North 
Branch, about three™piles from Lake Street Bridge. The city 
limits extend north of hin zesidence on the east side of the river. 
We have given the dates ach of these gentlemen came 
to Chicago, and some of the cireumstamces connected with the 
claims of each to the important distinction of being the-“oldest 
inhabitant,” and here we leave the decision to our Sadertbent: 
isfied that neither of them would have dared to predict, even 
ten years ago, what Chicago would be in the year 1854. 

So far as we have been able to learn, the “oldest inhabitant” 
born in Chicago, and now living here, is a sos yin: beg pardon 
for saying it—she is an unmarried lady. not amazed, ye 
spruce, anxious bachelors, and if you can count your gray hairs 
by scores, stand aside, for we are quite sure there is no chance 
for you. She is not only an unmarried lady, but a young LaApy, 
only twenty-two years of age, as she was born in Fort Dear- 
born in the early part of 1832. We have not the pleasure of 
her acquaintance, and at the peril of incurring her displeasure, 
we venture to state that the “oldest native inhabitant’ of Chi- 
cago, a city of more than sixty thousand people, is Miss Ellen 
Hamilton, the daughter of our good friend Col. R. J. Hamilton. 

In 1818, when Gurdon S. Hubbard, Esq., came to Chicago, 
there were but two white families here. John Kinzie lived on 
the north side, a little west of where McCormick’s factory now 
stands. Antoine Oulimette, a French trader, who had married 
an Indian woman, lived near the ground occupied by the freight 
depét of the Galena Railroad. The fort was occupied by a de- 
tachment of troops under the command of Capt. Bradley. The 
American Fur Company had trading posts at convenient dis- 
tances all through this country. At that time only a single 
schooner, of 300 or 400 tons, was sent round from Buffalo with 
provisions for the fort, during the summer season. 

In the fall of 1828, the Winnebagoes, who inhabited the terri- 
tory west of us, became restless, and threatened the destruction 
of the fort. Our fellow-citizen, Gurdon 8. Hubbard, Esq., went 
alone on horseback to the settlements on the Wabash and pro- 
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cured reinforcements. He was absent only seven days. The 
Indians were pacified by the presence of a large force under Gen. 
Atkinson, and very little mischief was done, Dayo the murder 
of a few travellers. 

Col. R. J. Hamilton came to this city as above stated in April, 
1831. Cook county had heen organized the month previous. | 
He soon obtained a high position among his fellow-citizens, and 
at that time, young and full of energy and vigor, and not the, 
man to shrink from responsibility, we wonder that he was not- 
crushed with the weight of the “blushing honors” that fl il 
share of the spoils in the new county of Cook. In-the.c of 
the year, he became Judge of Probate, Recordér, County Clerk ; 
discharged gratuitously the duties of Treastirer, and was Com- 
missioner of Schools. The good Colonel’ would find his hands 
full were he to fulfil the duties of ese offices at the present 
time. We have availed 6ufselves of his early and accurate 
know f,events for most of the facts which are contained 
imsoéme half dozen of the succeeding paragraphs. 

The county of Cook, in 1831, embraced all the territory now 
included in the counties of Lake, McHenry, Dupage, Will, and 
Iroquois. At that time Fort Dearborn was occupied by two 
companies of U.S. Infantry, under the command of Major Fowle. 
The resident citizens were Mr. Elijah Wentworth and family, 
occupying a house partly log and partly frame, owned by Mr. 
James Kinzie, and situated on the ground now occupied by Mr. 
Norton as a lumber yard. Mr. W. kept a tavern, the best in 
Chicago. In the vicinity of this tavern resided Mr. James Kinzie 
and family, Mr. William See and family, Mr. Alexander Robin- 
son and family—now living on the Des Plaines—and Mr. Robt. 
A. Kinzie, who had a store composed of dry goods—a large por- 
tion of them Indian goods—groceries, &c., &c. Across the 
North Branch of the Chicago river, and nearly opposite Mr. 
Wentworth’s tavern, resided Mr. Samuel Miller and family, and 
with them Mr. John Miller, a brother. Mr. Miller also kept 
tavern. On the east side of the South Branch and immediate] 
above the junction with the North Branch, resided Mr. Mark 
Beaubien and family, who also kept tavern; and a short dis- 
tance above him on the South Branch resided a Mr. Bourisso, 
an Indian trader. Between Mark Beaubien’s tavern and Fort 
Dearborn, there were no houses, except a small log cabin, near 
the foot of Dearborn street, and used as an Indian trading house. 
Near the garrison and immediately south, on the property sold 
by James H. Collins, Esq., to the Hlinois Central Railroad Com- 
pany, was the residence of J. B. Beaubien and family, who was 
connected with the American Fur Company in the Indian. trade. 
He had near his residence a store, containing such goods as were 
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suitable to that business. A short distance south of him on the 
lake was a house, then unoccupied. 
On the north side of the river and immediately opposite the 
garrison, stood the old “ Kinzie House,” as it was commonly 
called, which was also then unoccupied, and in a very dilapidated 
state. A short distance above on the main branch of the river, 
_ on the ground occupied by the Chicago and Galena Railroad 
ompany, stood what had been the Government Agency house, 

and known to the “oldest inhabitants” as “Cobweb Castle.” 
That was then unoccupied, Dr. Wolcott, the Government Agent, 
havingdiedthe fall before. In its vicinity were several small 
log buildings for the accommodation of the blacksmith, interpre- 
ter, and others connected with the Agency. The blacksmith 
then occupying one of the, buildings, was a Mr. McGee, now liv- 
ing in Dupage county. Saldwell, the principal chief of the 
Ottawa, Pottawatomie and Chippewa'Indians, occupied another. 
He was then Interpreter for the Agency. Col ‘homas J V. 
Owen, who had been the winter before appointed to su “the” 
late Dr. Wolcott, had not then taken up his residence in Chicago ; 
G. Kercheval, who was sub-Agent, was then here. Dr. E. Har- 
mon, the father of C. L. Harmon, and James Harrington, father 
of the late Jas. Harrington of Geneva, Kane county, had taken 
up their residence here, and were making claims on the lake 
shore—Dr. Harmon where Mrs. Clark now lives, and Mr. H. 
immediately north and adjoining. 

Here we have some dozen families in the spring of 1831—only 
TWENTY-THREE YEARS aGo—constituting, with the officers and 
soldiers in the fort, the entire population of Chicago. Now the 
city numbers more than sixty thousand, and its blocks of splen- 
did stores, its fine churches, its. railroads, and extensive com- 
merce, are the wonder and admiration of all. We have never 
= much time in reading works of fiction, but if there is any- 
thing in that dreamy literature more astonishing than these facts, 
we certainly have never seen it. 
® In June following the garrison, by order of the Secretary of 
War, was abandoned by es troops, and left in charge of Col. T. 
J. V. Owen, the Government Agent of the Ottawa, Pottawato- 
mie, and Chippewa Indians; and by September, the fort, toge- 
ther with the old Kinzie House and the one on the lake shore, 
(formerly vacant) were filled with emigrant families. In the 
latter part of September, the payment of the Indian annuities 
was made by Col. Owen. There were present on that occasion 
about four thousand Indians, and among them was a deputation 
of eight Sauk and Fox Indians belonging to the band of the cele- 
brated Buack Hawk. Their object was to induce the Ottawas, 
Pottawatomies and Chippewas, to join them in their contem- 
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plated invasion of the Rock River country and to wrest it from 
the whites, who they alleged had obtained it fraudulently. Had | 
it not been for the influence of Billy Caldwell, little doubt was - 
entertained in the success of the mission. Caldwell was well 
advised of the weakness of the Indians, and the strength of the 
Government, and by his influence and representations, prevented | 
the alliance. After the payment, a scene of drunkenness, de- 
bauchery and violence occurred, such as is never witnessed, ex-)- 
ons an Indian payment. ‘ 
uring the fall, in the month of November, the schooner Jigs 
rengo, belonging to Oliver Newbury of Detroit, arrived. 
had been looked for with much anxiety for some weeks. She 
encountered a heavy gale on Lake Michigan, which was just 
subsiding on her arrival. There bein arbor, she anchored 
out in the lake, mere than half ile from the shore, nearly in 
front of the fort, where shes ned until the lake had become 
sufficiently calmte«anhload. This could only be done by the aid 
ef small boats, crossing the bar at the mouth of the river which 
then emptied into the lake near the foot of Randolph street. 
The “ Marengo” was commanded by Captain Stuart, a veteran 
sailor who had long been in the employment of Mr. Newbury. 
The Telegraph, which arrived in July, and the Marengo, were 
the only arrivals during the season, except the one that trans- 
rted the troops to Green Bay. The principal part of the popu- 
ation of Chicago during the winter of 1831-2 occupied the quar- 
ters in the garrison, and were ministered to, in the way of crea- 
ture comforts, by our estimable citizen, Geo. W. Dole, who was 
the only merchant then in Chicago, except Mr. R. A. Kinzie at 
“ Wolf Point,” which was the name given to the “ settlement” at 
the junction of the North and South Branches, where Mr. Nor- 
ton’s lumber yard is now located. 

The winter was long and intensely cold, and the population of 
the surrounding country so sparse, that no traveller could be found 
sufficiently reckless to traverse it. There were then no mail 
routes, post roads, nor Post Office at Chicago, and the only means 
its inhabitants had of knowing anything of the world was b 
sending a half-breed Indian once in two weeks to Niles, in Mi- 
chigan, to procure all the papers, both old and new, that could be 
had. “Great caution,” says Col. Hamilton, “ was exercised in 
reading the oldest first, that we might be properly advised of 
events in the world as they occurred. The trip was made on 
foot, and usually occupied a week. The arrival of ‘the mail’ 
was an event of quite as much interest then as it is now; but 
notwithstanding our exclusion from the world we were not un- 
happy, and doubtless enjoyed ourselves as well as its inhabitants 
now do.” 


A debating society was formed, composed of most of the male inhabitants 
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of the fort, over which presided our venerable fellow-citizen, J, B. Beaubien, 
and with much efficiency and dignity. Although not very conversant with 
“ Jefferson's Manual,” he had not occasion to use it, as every member was 
disposed to be orderly, and behave himself; and each and all felt bound to 
contribute as much as possible to the general sum of knowledge and useful- 
ness. To vary the amusement, a dance was occasionally got up at the 
house of Mark Beaubien, Esq.; and for those who had no taste for such 
amusement, a religious meeting was held generally once a week in the fort, 
by the late Mark Noble, Jr., and his wife and two daughters, and Mrs. R. 
. Hamilton, who were all members of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 


These early meetings had a most happy effect upon all within 
theitinfluence. Mrs. R. J. Hamilton, first wife of Col. H., con- 
tributed véry mutch to their interest, as she was a lady of great 
intelligence, enlargéd views, and devoted piety. She was for 
many years among the'first in all religious and benevolent en- 
ae hy . . 

ol. Hamilton pays a just tributé tothe zeal and piety of Mr. 
Noble. He was the principal speaker at porter tes and 
his exertions in the cause of truth were greatly blessed. He Was 
a man of practical common sense, and large experience, and was 
fitted for a “standard-bearer” on the borders of civilization. It 
will be seen that the Methodists were, here as almost everywhere, 
the pioneers in Christianity. They did not, however, establish 
the first church, as will be seen further on in our sketches. 

Thus passed the winter of 1831-2. On the approach of spring, 
it was announced that “ Black Hawk,” a Sauk chief, was moving 
up Rock River, with about five hundred Sauk and Fox Indians, 
with demonstrations of a hostile character, unless he could be 
permitted to remain on the lands formerly ceded to the United 
States. The rumor was confirmed by the arrival of the Hon. 
Richard M. Young, at Fort Dearborn, who was then one of the 
circuit judges of the State, and within whose judicial district 
Chicago was at that time. Judge Young was accompanied by 
Benjamin Mills, Esq., then leading member of the Illinois bar, 
and our late fellow-citizen Col. Strode, all from Galena. They 
had come by the way of Dixon, and from the conduct of the 
Indians assembled there, were convinced of their hostile inten- 
tions. Before the adjournment of the court other intelligence 
arrived confirmatory of these statements. The Indians continued 
to move up Rock River until they arrived at the Kishwaukie, a 
tributary of Rock River, where they made a halt. An expedi- 


tion was organized under the command of Major Stillman of 
Peoria, from the counties of Tazewell and Peoria, principally 
with the object, as then understood, to wateh the movements of 
the Indians and protect the few settlements on the extreme 
frontier from their depredations ; but with the further understand- 
ing, that they were not to strike the first blow. They proceeded 
up Rock River until within a few miles of the Indian encamp- 
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ment, and by some want of discipline and caution, an action was ~ 
brought on against a portion of the Indians, which resulted in a 
disastrous defeat and total route of the whole of Major Stillman’s, 
force. Almost immediately after the defeat of Major Stillman, 
the Indians, in bands, made a descent upon the settlements o 
Fox River, at Hollenback’s and' Holderman’s Grove, and at othe 
points on the river where there were settlements, burning t 
houses and destroying the property ; and had it not been for t 
friendly interposition and warnings of Sha-bo-nee, an Otta 
Chief, who, till within a few years, lived at Shabbona’s Gr 

many of the people must have been massacred... Somewbarely 
escaped, being sufficiently near to witness ne smoke ascending 
from the burning houses—what few i itants were in the 
surrounding country made st way Chicago to seek safety 
in Fort Dearborn, and by the f May the fort contained a 
population of near seven*hutidred souls, two-thirds of whom were 
women-and children. This great disproportion of women and 
children was occasioned by the male heads of families taking 
their provisions and whatever else they could muster to drive 
their stock into the settled parts of the country, mostly on the 
Wabash. Col. Owen, the government agent, was then in charge 
of the fort, and no effort on his part was spared to accommodate 
all that came. He had himself a large family and occupied the 
commander’s quarters, but he confined himself to a single room, 
and gave up the rest to those who came in from the country. 
Gholson Kercheval and Col. Hamilton were appointed quarter- 
masters to arrange quarters equitably among the people, and in 
many cases fifteen and twenty occupied a room that would not 
more than comfortably accommodate a family of four or five 
persons. 

Information was again received through “ Billy Caldwell,” by 
Col. Owen, that the hostile chiefs were tampering with the Ot- 
tawa, Pottawatamie and Chippewa Indians belonging to his 
agency, and that in consequence of the success in the fight at 

ishwaukie, many of the young men were strongly inclined 
to join them. It was with difficulty the chiefs could restrain 
them. A consultation was had with Messrs. Robinson and 
Caldwell, both influential chiefs among the Indians, who advised 
an immediate council with the principal chiefs, together with 
some of their young men, at which Col. Owen was to address 
them, and let them know distinctly that if they formed any 
alliance or connection with Black Hawk, or furnished him men 
or aid of any kind, the Government would hold them to a strict 
accountability for it, and would punish them severely. The 
council was held at or near the piace where the Rev. Mr. Ri- 
chardson’s church now stands, in the north division of the city. 
There were present a number of the chiefs of the United Nations, 
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including Caldwell and Robinson, and Col. Owen and Col. R. J. 
Hamilton, on the part of the Government. The council was 
opened by a few remarks from Caldwell to the chiefs. Black- 

t, a chief of considerable influence and power, then addressed 

ecouncil. He recounted many of their grievances, and charged 

e government with gross injustice towards them, and concluded 

remarking that now was a good time to redress them. His 

ech was evidently well received by the young men. Col. 

en followed him, and his boldness, energy, and the scathing 
rebuke he administered to Blackfoot changed the whole, current 
of feeling against the chief. The Indians retired for a few 
minutes, a thos returned presenting their hands to Col. Owen, 
declaring their friendship for the Government, and offering to 
furnish a hundred bravéseto march against Black Hawk, if de- 
sired. Thus terminated a il, small and insignificant as it 
may now seem to have been, yet ey oductive of important 
resulta, To the unwaverin Giendship d “ ld, 
energetic conduct of Col. Owen before the council, inhahi 
tants of Chicago were indebted for their safety in the contest 
which followed. 

Late in the month of May, 1832, a small force, consisting of 
twenty-five men, was organized in the fort, under the command 
of Captain J. B. Brown, with Captain Joseph Naper and Col. 
R. J. Hamilton, for the purpose of securing the frontier on Fox 
River, and to ascertain from personal observation the extent of 
the depredations committed on the property of the inhabitants. 
It was also intended to render aid to the inhabitants settled on 
the Dupage River, who had assembled at Mr. Jamés Walker’s, 
where Pisinfield now stands, and erected a small fort for their 
pe After leaving the fort on the Dupage, where the 

ad remained a day, es such assistance as was desired, 
the expedition proceeded to Holderman’s Grove. The Indians 
had but recently left it, after having destroyed all the personal 
property found in the house and around the premises, and scat- 
tered the fragments about the yard. The provision which was 
not taken away wasdestroyed, On the third evening after their de- 
parture from Fort Dearborn, the company encamped about three 
miles from Holderman’s Grove, in the direction of Hollenback’s 
Grove on Fox River. Some time before daylight, Mr. G. E. 
Walker, of Ottawa, arrived at the camp and stated that a man 
had arrived at that place (Ottawa) and reported that considera- 
ble firing had been heard on Indian Creek, about fifteen miles 
from Ottawa, at the residence of a Mr. Davis, where the fami- 
lies of Davis, Hall, and Pettigrew had assembled for mutual 
protection, and in a short time afterwards a young man, a son 
of Mr. Hall’s, arrived and confirmed the statement. He also 
stated that he was at work in the field about a mile from the 
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house, heard the firing and saw the Indians. Upon receiving — 
this information, Captain Brown immediately marched the com-* 
pany, with all possible dispatch, to Indian Creek, where the firing 

ad been heard. Some five or six, a part of whom had join 
the expedition on the route, left it, and returned to afford 
tection and safety to their respective families. The compan 
arrived at Mr. Davis’s residence between nine and ten o’cloc 
A.M. The scene there, as described by Colonel Hamilton, w 
the most painful that could well be imagined. Some thir 
dead bodies, composed of the families of Davis, Hall, and 
tigrew, lay in the house and about the yard, consistin ) 
women and children, who had been shot, s ae hawked, 
scalped, and mutilated in the most cru 
a blacksmith, and apparently a ve 
ment of the attack he was i shop, and started for the 
house about seventy-fiyewor”a hundred yards distance, for the 
purposey.no doubt, of assisting to protect the families there. He 
~wés attacked a short distance from the shop, and from every 
indication a severe contest ensued. 

By his side, or near him, lay a large Kentucky rifle, which had 
been fired and afterwards used in a hand-to-hand fight, as its 
stock was much shattered and its breech broken. The bodies 
were collected and buried as well as they could be under the cir- 
cumstances ; after which the expedition went to Ottawa, where 
they fell in with Maj. Bailey with a company from Tazewell 
County, who had been in the late disastrous Stillman expedition 
against the Indians at Kishwaukie, a part of which, together 
with Major Bailey, joined Capt. Brown. The whole detachment 
proceeded to Chicago, under the command of Major Bailey. On 
the route to Chicago, the guide to the expedition, a half-breed 
Indian, reported at several points large fresh Indian signs. Much 
solicitude was felt for the families at Walker’s on the Dupage, 
and all possible expedition was used in getting to that place. 
Some four or five miles from the fort on the Dupage, and some 
time after dark, a man by the name of Payne was hailed, who 
had just come alone from Chicago, and was on his way towards 
Ottawa. The dangers of the route were made known to him, 
and efforts were made to retain him with the expedition. He, 
however, announced himself an ambassador of God, and said 
he would be safe from any attack of the Indians. It was evident 
he was ont: insane, and he could not be induced to change 
his purpose. e had a long flowing beard and venerable ap- 
pearance. He was probably killed the same day, as his head was 
found two weeks afterwards stuck on a pole in the prairie, and 
his body some half mile distant frem the a Our fellow-citi- 
zen, Gurdon 8. Hubbard, Esq., was in the party that found him. 
Major Bailey and his command encamped the same evening at 
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the fort on the Dupage, and started early the next morning with 

the families in the fort, and all their movable effects that could 

be transported in ox and horse teams, and arrived late in the 

evening at Chicago, after an absence of ten days. The fort was 

immediately organized as a military post, and placed under the 
mmand of Major Bailey. 

Two young ladies by the name of Hall were captured at In- 

n Creek, and retained for some two weeks, when they were 

n up by a party of friendly Indians, to Governor Dodge, of 

onsin. They were treated with great kindness and respect 

whtrether, were captives. The massacre of the people of In- 
dian Creek @ecurréd.on the 21st of May. 

In the meantime 3; militia were ordered out from Peoria 
and the counties south of it,.and marched r Rock aa oo 
they were joined by a detachment of regular troops from Fort 
pe Mires under General premedey -|. of one hundred 
and fifty militia, under the command of Major fell in 


with a detachment of Indians, commanded by Black Hawk hint 


self, somewhere between Rock River and Galena. An action 
ensued, in which the Indians were routed. The main army 
continued to move up Rock River, around the head waters of 
which it was said the Indians were concentrated. On the 21st 
of July, Gen. Henry, commanding an advanced party of the 
army, came up with the Indians between the Blue Mounds and 
the Wisconsin River. The troops were formed into a hollow 
square; and all attempts to break the line by the savages were 
in vain. A general charge was finally made by the troops, when 
the Indians were forced to retreat with a loss of between fifty 
and sixty of their number. 

The fodians continued their retreat to the Northwest, crossed 
the Wisconsin River, and moved up the east bank of the Mis- 
sissippi. About fifty miles above Prairie du Chien, they were 
again overtaken and completely routed, with the loss of one hun- 
dred and fifty warriors. This victory completely broke the 
power of Black Hawk, and ended the war. He was captured 
by a party of Winnebagoes, and delivered up to the officers of 
the United States at Prairie du Chien, on the 27th of August, 
1832. Early in the season Gen. Scott was ordered to leave the 
seaboard anit gather up all the troops on his route westward, and 
repair to Chicago. He arrived here on the 8th of July, but a 
worse scourge than the Indians—the Asiatic cholera—had over- 
taken him. The havoc it made among the troops was terrible, 
and his arrival produced the greatest consternation among the 
few people who then resided in Chicago. The Indians were 
entirely defeated before he was able to join the army. 

On the 21st of September, 1832, all these difficulties were ar- 
ranged by a treaty made at Fort Armstrong, (Rock Island), by 
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Gen. Scott and Gov. Reynolds, with the Sauk and Fox Indians, 
by which they relinquished all their claim to Eastern Iowa, an 
agreed to move west of the Missouri. Annuities were to 
paid to the several bands, and a reservation of forty miles squ 
was made to the principal chief, Keokuk, and a portion of 
followers. ; 

We are indebted to P. F. W. Peck, Esq., for the facts com 
tained in several of the succeeding paragraphs : . 

In July, A. D. 1831, the schooner Telegraph, of Ashta 
Ohio, Capt. Joseph and John Naper, arrived at Chicago wi 
number of families, their own among the number, who 
left and settled the place now known as Naperville?” 
took its name from Capt. Joseph Naperyhie being the first white 
settler upon its present site. 

Mr. Peck left New-York Ci the month of May of that 
year, (1831), with a smallstock of goods for a “ market,” having 
previously determined upon a Western Home. Accidentally, 
becoming acquainted with Captain Joseph Naper at Buffalo, at 
which place the schooner was then loading for “Fort Dearborn,” 
(Chicago), that gentleman, with characteristic frankness, invited 
Mr. Peck to embark with him and seek a home in that remote 
region, then but little known, where Capt. N. had previously de- 
termined to remove with his family. r. P. readily accepted, 
and left Buffalo with Capt. N. about the Ist of June, A. D. 1831, 
and arrived at Chicago after a passage of two months from the 
city of New- York. 

Probably many years prior to this arrival, no structure of any 
kind had been added to the small number of log-cabins which, 
with the buildings of the garrison, constituted the town of Chi- 
cago ; and the only addition to its growth during that year was a 
small log-store for Mr. Peck, shortly after his arrival, and which 
he owned and occupied until late in the fall of that year. It was 
built near the Garrison, a few rods northwest of the land on 
which Colonel Beaubien formerly resided, and which James H. 
Collins, Esq., recently sold to the Ill. C. C. R. Co. 

It was after some deliberation and advice that Mr. P. deter- 
mined to Jocate in “ the lower village,” instead of at “ the Point,” 
(west side,) which latter settlement was then, he thinks, rather 
in the ascendant. Rival feelings to some extent existed at the 
time between the people of those localities, both contending that 
they possessed superior advantages for the site of the future vil- 
lage of Chicago. 

Shortly before Mr. Peck’s arrival, the Canal Commissioners 
had subdivided into town lots part of Sec. 9, (the Old Town,) 
and given titles to a few of the lots to different purchasers. 
“Fort Dearborn” (fractional section 10) was not then subdi- 
vided, and much uncertainty existed as to the time and under 
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what auspices it would ultimately be done. These circumstances 
very much promoted the interests of land-owners at “ Wolf 
oint.” ‘ 
, Mr. P. says, that his young and fertile imagination presented 
befor him, as possible to be built up within a reasonable time, 
he village church, school-house, doctor’s and lawyer’s office, a 
ein (more fashionable than that kept by “Jolly Mark’), a 
acksmith, shoemaker and tailor’s shop, and a few painted 
stores and dwellings; and that his newly-found home would be- 
a. a respectable consolidated village at one or the other of 
these.two extreme settlements ; for then no intermediate lots were 
considerédto be ofmuch importance. 
Late in the fall of 4831, Mr. Peck received from New- York, 
via the Lakes, a stock goods ; with which, and the small 


stock he had previously in he removed into Naper’s set- 
tlement, and united in business witetiant eph Naper, and 
remained with him until the Spring of 1 *GRharthe en war 
drove the people into Chicago. ail 





Art. VL—DESTINY OF THE SLAVE STATES.* 


We are at a critical juncture in public affairs. The world is 
moving forward with enterprise and progress such as has never 
been before conceived of. Nearly $200,000,000 are being ad- 
ded annually to the gold currency of the world. The whole re- 
sources of Australia, California and China, with its 300,000,000 
of people, and with more accumulated capital and wealth than 
any one nation, have been heretofore locked up from the rest of 
mankind. The treaties made with England, France, and the 
United States, a few years ago, have broken the chain with which 
they have eurtoandad themselves. This, together with the re- 
bellion now in progress, will unfold the resources of that mighty 
empire, and produce a change in the distribution of wealth, 
equal to that produced by the discovery of America upon Spain 
and Europe. Where is all this vast trade, and accumulation in 
gold to pass through the channels of commerce into the ex- 
changes of the world? It must concentrate upon the Pacific 
coast and force its way across the Isthmus of Panama into the 
Gulf of Mexico, and thence into the Atlantic, that great reser- 
voir basin for the civilized nations of the earth. e Atlantic 
will be to the world what the Mediterranean was to the known 
world under the reign of the Antonies in Rome. Again, the Gulf 
of Mexico lies between the great region drained by the Amazon 
on one side and the Mississippi on the other. These are the two 


* From the Richmond Enquirer. 
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greatest valleys upon the face of the earth, and capable of | 
greatest productions. It is not rng too much to say that 
properly developed, they are capable of producing what is pro- 
duced at present by the whole civilized world. The former 
almost in a state of nature, and the latter is not yet half de 
oped. The whole country between these two mighty rivers 
sents the most wonderful region now to be settled up by the e 
terprise and genius of man. In the progress of the next fi 
years, the commerce and trade that must concentrate upo 
the Gulf of Mexico, will far exceed anything that man h 
fore dreamed of in his wildest imaginations. The Island.ol 
ba, from its central position, and its great na, is the 
key to all this. The nation that holds will hold control 
over the commerce and wealth of thisaew world. . 

It is not saying too much t atif we hold Cuba, in the 
next fifty years we wi destiny of the richest and most 
increased commerce that ever dazzled the cupidity of man. And 
with that Commerce we can control the power of the world. 
Give us this, and we can make the public opinion of the world. 
These two great valleys of the Amazon and the Mississippi are 
now possessed by two governments of the earth, most deeply in- 
terested in African slavery—Brazil and the United States. Cast 
your eye over the map, and see their vast capacity for produc- 
tion. While the Mississippi, with its tributaries, can carry to 
market more of the necessaries and breadstufls of life than an 
portion of the habitable globe, the Amazon can float the wealt 
of nations upon its bosom in.the production of the tropics—the 
whole intermediate countries between these two great valleys, 
including the West India Islands, is a region under the plastic 
hand of a beneficent Providence teeming with the fatness of the 
richest and most luxuriant productions, In its infancy, and as 
to capacity to produce, it is, as it were, unknown to the world. 
Most of it has slumbered for ages in solitary grandeur. How is 
it to be developed? Think you the Caucasian race can stand 
to toil and labor under the burning rays of a tropical sun, and 
sleep in vigor and prosperity under the miasma of its exuberant 
and mighty plains and swamps? No! its resources are to be 
finally and fully developed by that race which ‘God in his mercy 
formed and created for just such regions. » Providence lots off 
the earth to its appropriate races. ‘The camel loves the arid air 
of Arabia, and the reindeer loves the frozen hills of Lapland. 
So, in like manner, the black man loves to breathe the humid air 
of his native swamps, while the white man exults and bounds jn 
the elastic air of his native hills. Where you can combine the 
administrative governing qualities of the one race together with 
the patient endurance and physical capacities for low altitudes 
of the other, you have,that perfect system by which the vast trop- 
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ical regions of the earth are to be developed. Whilst the la- 
‘boring strata of society is occupied by one race, suited to its ex- 
posures, give the other race such a position as will enable them 
to preserve themselves.from those daily and exhausting ex 
sures under which ihe white race will sink in the tropics. Pu 
ing and sickly philanthropy may preach a different doctrine, 
ut, if practised, it will forever consign to a barbarian wilder- 
ss some of the fairest portions of the world. 
Witness the miserable experiment made by the English and 
Tench in the West Indies. Twenty-five years ago, where we 
saw\cultivation bringing forth wealth and refinement with all the 
elegance of lifé, we see vagrant labor stalking through 
a desolate land, with.hungry and brutal ferocity. This experi- 
ment of West India emancipation is worth a thousand theories, 
and is fast enlightening the 
feels in its consequences her foll 
exactly as the Duke of Wellington predic 
and manly speech against the act of emancipation at 
The African race, under a system of domestic servitude, 
tempered by the principles of Christianity, are themselves raised 
and benefited in the scale of civilization. The great mass of 
the poor and needy in all portions of the colder and prolific lati- 
tudes, require for their comfort, sugar, coffee, rice, and cotton, 
and the Juxurious productions of tropical regions. When they 
exchange their labors for these products at cheap rates, it tends 
to raise themselves in the scale of civilization, by administering 
to their wants and comforts, and thus tempting them to industr 
and enterprise, in order that they may be able to enjoy the of 
vantages of various» climates. This system acts and reacts 
upon the different branches of the human family, so as mutually 
to benefit and bless all by diffusing more equally the comforts of 
life. Hence it is that these productions of slave labor, in the 
shape of cotton, by which an abundant and cheap article for 
clothing the poor and needy, has done more to elevate the great 
masses, and spread civilization to the lower ranks of society, 
than all the other causes put together in modern times. So now, 
if the noble regions to which we have alluded above, were re- 
duced to systematic culture by African labor, governed by the 
energy and intelligence of the white man, they would more than 
quadruple the present productions of the comforts and luxuries 
of life, to diffuse them amongst the poor and needy of the higher 
latitudes of the earth, and thus mutually benefit and bless both 
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regions: This is the true progress of civilization. And it is 
thus that Providence ever works upon the destinies of men. 
Apparent evils are the greatest blessings. It is by war you 
conquer the barbarian race, and by slavery you reduce them to 
iabor and the arts of civilized life. Slavery and war have thus 
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been the two great forerunners of civilization. This modern 
crusade and pharisaical declamation against domestic servitude 
will run out, as did the fanatical crusades of old, and society w 
again resume its reason and common sense, as the best guides 
the practical affairs of life. 

If we have wisdom and enlightened statesmanship to di 
our country, we can turn back the tide, and by successful 
triumphant experiment, make a public opinion for modern ti 

Everything is at present on a most critical turn in Eu 
The Emperor of the French stands upon a mine that may 
plode any day. A convulsion there, or in Turkey, would. 
the world. ; io asi 

The true policy of our government,at present, is to stand 
still, but be — to strike if it can be done successfully. If 


Europe is thrown into confusion; all American affairs will in- 
evitably fall under ouriemmell We must do nothing to hasten 
events. Time-isdoing its work for us more triumphantly than 
evér the Roman eagles did for Rome in her proudest and palm- 
iest days. 

A general rupture in Europe would force upon us the undis- 
puted sway of the Gulf of Mexico and the West Indies, with all 
their rich and mighty productions. Guided by our genius and 
enterprise, a new world would rise there, as it did before under 
the genius of Columbus. With Cuba and St. Domingo, we 
could control the productions of the tropics, and with them the 
commerce of the world, and with that the power of the world. 

The world will fall back upon African labor, governed and 
owned in some shape or form by the white man, as it has always 
been. This is the only system which can reduce to thorough 
cultivation the mighty regions of the Amazon and the great 
tropical valleys of. the Gulf of Mexico. The world will have ‘to 
choose between that and its remaining an everlasting wilderness. 
Under African labor, properly owned, the eh and the needy 
of the more rigid climates of the earth will be enabled to receive 
and enjoy the comforts and the blessings of its necessary and 
luxurious productions. Under this system, the industrious but 
poor laborers of Northern climates can be enabled to enjoy the 
coffee, rice, sugar, and cotton for cheap clothes, from regions 
where, if they were compelled to toil and work for it, under the 
burning rays of a tropical sun, they would sink and Tr away. 

But England complains of the humanity of such a system! 
And this is that England, the iron heel of whose power had but 
recently crushed the Irishman into the dust of the earth upon 
his native soil, and whose gigantic and bloody footsteps upon 
the plains of India have made whole empires groan and travail 
under the most heartless and. grinding slavery that the indigna- 
tion of man has ever painted. Such complaints from such 
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arter is the most arrant hypocrisy and sanctimonious impu- 
i the world has ever witnessed. 

And are we, a great people moved forward in the progress of 
pire, to be duped by such canting sentimentalities as this? 
f we are, then will we deserve to wear the yoke of England 
in. If she has lost the absolute sway of the sceptre over us, 
can restore her through her preaching and this mock hu- 
ity of her ethereal and sublimated morality. 

o! we have a higher destiny than this te fulfil. We, too, are 
e hands of a superintending Providence, to work out the 
real regeneration of mankind. 

Take the. earth that God has given us, and by labor and in- 
dustry suited to it, make every portion of it bloom and blossom 
as a paren to the peace of man. But the objection is often 
urged that there is danger in extending our territories, and add. - 
ing new people in our progress. Wihelber for good or for evil, 
itas vain to oppose it. Our destiny is on ~until many more, 
rich and prolific regions are to be wrapt under t ad fol 
of our national banner. The spread of our population and pe- 
culiar organization will be more rapid and triumphant than the 
conquest of the Roman eagles in their proudest day, or the 
British lion upon the Burampoota or the Ganges. Cautious con- 
servatism may declaim against it, but it will b of no avail. As 
well might you attempt to turn the angry wave of the Mis- 
denen ies stretching wickerwork across it. The great duty of 
the statesman is to direct it into proper channels, and let it flow 
on without eruption, if possible. 

In a few years there will be no investment for the two hun- 
dred millions in the annual increase of gold, on a large scale, so 
profitable, and so necessary, as the istilbenaas and cultivation 
of the tropical regions, now slumbering in rank and wild luxu- 
riance, 

If the slaveholding race in these States are but true to them- 
selves, they have a great <uetiny before them. Heretofore, the 
pet difficulty in civilizing the barbarian races of the world has 

een to procure cheap and abundant clams for them. A naked 
race must necessarily be a wild one. To Christianize or civilize 







a man, you must first clothe his nakedness. In the three millions 
of bags of cotton the slave labor annually throws upon the world 
for the poor and naked, we are doing more to advance civiliza- 
tion and the refinement of life than all the canting philanthro- 
pists of New and Old England will do in centuries, All we want 
is wisdom and thorough statesmanship to guide and direct us, 
and wé may yet be a zea people for great and wise purposes. 
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THE WAR TO BE PROTRACTED AND UNIVERSAL. 


Art. VIL—AN AMERICAN VIEW OF THE EASTERN QUESTION. 


[Wm. H. Trescot, of South Carolina, author of the “ Diplomatic Policy of 
Revolution,” has prepared a very able pamphlet upon the Turkish question, i 
American point of view. We make an extract, and will publish the whole f 
in our next number, if no objection be raised by the publisher. The views intl 
main are eminently just and wise.) | oy 


Wuen, during one of the late debates in Parliament, the Bazl 
of Aberdeen described the condition of England, by saying that 
the nation was not at war, but was drifting to.war, his*words 
might have been applied, with a wider and-thiervigaificance, to 
the state of all Europe for the last forty,years. And the history 
of this time, when it comes to be weritten, will show that never 
has European diplomacy bee wisely or actively employed, 
than during this very peviod/‘in postponing the dreaded consum- 
mation. But it-Has proved beyond the power of human wisdém 

to contlthe issues of human passion; and after a peace of half 
“a century, partially broken, it is true, by revolutionary struggles, 
a whole continent is again in arms. The Danube, whose shores 
have re-echoed the war-cry of the Dacian barbarian, and the 
tramp of the Roman legion; upon whose turbid waters have 
gleamed the victorious light of Sobroski’s sword, and the wan- 
ing glory of the Turkish crescent, runs again, exulting to the 
Euxine, red with Christian blood; and the banners of England, 
France and Russia, shaken from their trophied drapery, again 
“stream like meteors to the troubled air.” The military salute 
fired over the last of Napoleon’s marshals, has scarcely died upon 
the ear; the funeral pomp that marshalled England’s great cap- 
tain to the field of his only defeat, has not yet faded to the eye ; 
Metternich and Nesselrode, the great draftsmen of the map of 
modern Europe, are still alive, but already has their work grown 
old. The foundations they laid have been broken up; the balance 
of power they adjusted is disturbed, and the world trembles in 
apprehension of a bloodier convulsion and a wilder change than 
in their day rocked the thrones of ancient empires, and inscribed 
on the ensanguined battle-roll of history the names of Moscow 
and Waterloo. 

The late news from Europe not only proves the existence of 
war, by the report of battles and the formal declaration of hos- 
tilities, but it justifies the gravest apprehensions of a protracted 
and universal war. The mission of Riles George of Mechlen- 
berg, the last effort of the Czar to avoid or postpone the crisis, 
has failed. And this must be considered, on the part of the al- 
lied powers, as a declaration that they are resolved to make a 
new and wider settlement of the Eastern question, béfore they 
lay down their arms. They will not accept the status quo dnie 
bellum as the basis of an arrangement; and as Russia cannot be 
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-expected to admit any other, it would seem that upon this con- 
test her whole future power and policy are staked. Austria and 
Prussia have at last come to an explicit understanding. But b 

Signing with France and England the much talked of protocol, 
ley have not Committed themselves to the Western powers, but 
have simply indicated their readiness, in their own time and in 
their own interest, to abandon a neutrality which, in the interest 
of Others, sooner or later, they would not be permitted to main- 
The insurrection in Greece, unquestionably encouraged 
ssia, has become too formidable for the control of the 
Greek\Government; has already embroiled Greece with Tur- 
key ; added,another»complication to the embarrassments of the 
Sultan, by forcing him*o order all the Greek residents—neither 
few nor feeble for misehief—to leave his dominions, and may 
eventually compel an armed nstration on the part of Eng- 
land and France. Sweden is ev easy, and is already 
taking measures which look suspiciously towafds.the abandon- 












ment of her neutrality in the interest of Russia. Denmark, boutd 


to Russia by the aid rendered in the affair of the Dutchies, has 
manifested very clearly to Sir Charles Napier her dissatisfaction 
at the presence of the combined fleets in the Baltic. The revo- 
lutionists.of Lombardy and Hungary are alert, organized and al- 
most desperate ; while among the Turks themselves there is a 
strengthening discontent with the Sultan’s reforms. “Menshi- 
koff,” say they, “ came and asked for the Keran, and said, ‘ Strike 
out these texts.’ The French and English come, and they say, 
‘ Throw this book into the Bosphorus.’ ”* 


* Since these introductory remarks were writien, some modification has taken 
place in the relations of the European powers, between themselves, I have, how- 
ever, left these observations as they stand, because no change in the position of 
the leading powers of Europe aflects the argument attempted in the following 
pages, which rests entirely upon the past history of England and the diplomatic 
correspondence already exchanged. If the news be true that Austria and Prussia 
have joined in a treaty with the allied powers, one of two results seems to be cer- 
tain: either, 1, that any marked and permanent success over Russia will dissolve 
a coalition representing such divergent interests as belong to the varied policies of 
England, France, Austria and Prussia; or, 2, that the influence of Austria and 
Prussia will be used to facilitate a settlement which will compromise Russia as 
Jittle as possible. The history of Europe proves that the more extensive a coali- 
tion, the more brittle is its bond. Prussia has more than once before this shown 
England what little obligation interest attaches to the most solemn treaties, and 
England has occasionally profited by the lesson. Besides which, the treaty, as re- 
ported in the papers, scarcely goes beyond the obligations of the protocol, and these 
obligations are in reference solely to the interests of Germany, as they may be en- 
dangered by the progress of the wars Indeed, some of the English papers have 
already said that this treaty is but the introduction to a renewal of negotiations on 
a new basis, and one adds: “ While we are caléulating upou the certainty of all the 
great powers being compactly allied against Russian policy, the Emperor of Russia 

as probably succeeded in chanying the issue, and the controversy will be no longer 
as to the evacuation of the ‘Turkish dominions, but on the recurrence to the status 
oo or to a’re-distribution of territory with the four powers divided on the ques- 

on.” 




















































RESULTS GROWING OUT OF THE CONGRESS OF VIENNA. 


Lamentable as is this state of things, it is scarcely surprisifig. 
Events for the last forty years have been bringing on this 
slowly, but surely, and nothing but the revolutionary dangers | 
cident to general hostilities in Europe, have preserved peace 
long among the rival nations, And it is therefore impossibleyt 
appreciate the present disturbed condition of Europe, or event 
approximate towards a reasonable opinion as to its probableyre 
sults, without going further back than the recent controversy in 
Turkey. | 

The Congress of Vienna undertook no less a task than fhe re- 
construction of Europe; for the French revelation and”its con- 
sequences interposed a great gulf between the Europe of 1815 
and that defined in the treaties of halia and Utrecht. The 
European system came out of ars of 1800-1815, essentially 
changed, not merely in j ations, but in its very composition. 
Four new facts had been established, which must be assumed as 
the neéessary basis of any future political arrangements. They 
were !—1. The extinction of the old German empire, which was, 
in truth, the centre of the former system. 2. The astonishin 
development of Russia. 38. The consolidation of the British 
power in India, and consequent gigantic growth of her commer- 
cial influence ; and 4. The presence, in every State of Europe, 
of an active, organized and radical revolutionary party. It would 
be difficult to find in the proceedings of Vienna any provision 
apt the necessary consequence of such a condition of affairs. 

or, Ist, Instead of providing some substitute for the old centre 
furnished by the German empire, the Congress of Vienna left 
Germany divided into two factions—Austria and Prussia—sup- 
ported by a crowd of small States, feeding their interests by a 
parasitical devotion to one or the other, and both striving for the 
autocracy of modern Germany. 2. Instead of placing some one 
strong power between Russia and Western Europe, Russia was 
allowed to incorporate enough of Poland to bring her in contact 
with Prussia, as she was with Austria, and thus piaced in position 
to play upon the jealousy or weakness of either, to set one against 
the other, or to control both. 8d. Instead of attempting to ere- 
ate some balance against the enormous and overgrown commer- 
cial power of England, France was both morally and physi- 
cally diminished, and the commercial interests of Great Britain 
strengthened by the creation of a new kingdom out of Belgium 
and Holland, where English influence would be dominant. And 
lastly, while organizing a sort of royal police over the reforming 
spirit of Europe, the Congress added fresh fuel to the smoulder- 

Besides the unsatisfactory nature of this condition of things, Greece is occupied 
by French troops, England seems likely to follow the same policy with Denmark, 
and the Times is busily employed in — the differences between the Swedish 


Government and the people excited against Russia, in hope of obtaining a resto- “ 
ration of Finland. 
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ing fire of the Italian revolutionists, by the most arbitrary and 
nsive violation of national feeling. Genoa, the superb, was de- 
ed into the provincial sea-port of a second-rate sovereignty ; 
Venice, the bride of the sea, submitted to the coarse grasp 
yan Austrian subaltern. Whether the actual solution of the 
ifficult questions then calling for settlement was the only prac- 
tieal one, ought to have been better known to the statesmen of 
that day, than it can be to students of this. But the results are 
sand are certain. The Congress of Vienna has proved little 
betterthan an armistice, and from St. Petersburg to Naples, from 
Paris to-Constantinople, the last forty years have developed an 
agitated life of change} confusion, and revolution. Not only has 
much of the work of 1814, been undone, but it has been destroyed 
by its own creators. To use ithe strong language of Count Fic- 
quelmont, “ The two acts of the s of Vienna, calculated 
to exercise the greatest influence on the futuréof,Central Europe, 
were the re-construction of Poland, and the creation of - 
dom of the low countries. These two new political bodies have 
been destroyed by the same powers who most largely contributed 
to their creation. It is Russia who willed, I will not say the res- 
toration, but the re-construction of a Poland—it is Russia who 
has been brought to destroy her own work. It is England who 
labored most earnestly in the creation of the kingdom of the low 
countries, and took the new State under her special protection. 
It was the illustrious warrior to whose genius she owed so man 
victories, to whom was committed the organization of the mili- 
tary system of the new State, which England wished to erect 
into her first line of defence against France. This territory, 
circled by citadels, secured the communication between the 
armies of England and Germany. And it was England who 
eagerly seized the first occasion to destroy her own handi- 
work.”* 

The absence of any real German unity has given play to 
rivalry between Austria and Prussia, dangerous, not only to 
themselves, but to some of the gravest European interests— 
opened a field for the exhibition of the miserable folly of the 
Frankfort Parliament, and permitted the dishonest and disgrace- 
ful invasion of the rights of Denmark, in the Dutchies of Schles- 
wig and Holstein. 

money Italy, and Austria, have been weakened and distract- 
ed by the fiercest civil commotion; and.the present condition 
of Europe, in contrast with the provisions of the je ames of 
1815, points, with painful emphasis, the moral of human fore- 
sight. One fact remains, indeed, unchanged: England and 
Russia were the controlling authorities of Vienna, and after 
half a century of change and controversy, they now front each 


* Lord Palmerston |’Angleterre et le continent,” vol. ii., p. 3. 























































UNDEVIATING POLICY OF RUSSIA, 


other, in armed hostility, the rival powers of Europe. But h 
wide the difference between the course of their respective pols 
icies, and their resulting positions! With the exception of 
United States, it may safely be said that Russia is the o 
o- in the world with a fixed power, and a constant progres. 
ngland has strength, but she needs it all to hold her owl. 
Her immense commercial development has given to her foreign 
policy a mercantile rather than a political character, and shiift- 
ing her conduct to suit her interests, she has been forced to.keep 
the police of Europe in the interest of Manchester and Liver- 
pool. Russia, on the contrary, has devote two-centuries 
of astute and systematic diplomacy to oe idea—the extension 
of her empire to Constantinople. Twenty years have never pass- 
ed, since her first step towards ude Poerhorus, that she has not 
taken another in advance,...The fall of markets has not checked . 
her progress—the*complications of Parliamentary strife have 
; her course—she has moved steadily on, “un- 
changed through all—unchangingly.” And not forgetting her 
object, she has yet contrived, not only to do justice, but to do 
efficient service, in Europe, to the cause of justice. In the 
case of Greece, as far as England was concerned, the Czar act- 
ed both wisely and too well. In the contest between Denmark 
and the Dutchies, he vindicated, efficiently and promptly, the 
treaties of Europe, while Lord Palmerston finessed yA ts | 
into a state of faithless imbecility. During the struggle in Aus- 
tria, when the future fortunes of all Europe were compromised 
by a rash revolution, and while the same Lord Palmerston was 
contriving a modified policy which would have saved the Italian 
republicans, at the expense of the Hungarian, the Czar ended 
the contest by an armed interference, which preserved both to 
the Austrian crown. Of course it would be easy to show a di- 
rect interest, on the part of Russia, in every one of these ques- 
tions ; but who can deny the wisdom of a policy which, without 
weakening its own strength, made Russia the natural and neces- 
sary support of the conservatism of the world? It is true that 
Russia has systematically and successfully encroached on Tur- 
key. Forced, by the character of her possessions, to seek ah 
outlet into the world of commerce, confined in the Baltic by 
States whose rights she was bound to respect, and has respect- 
ed, there was but one direction in which she could advance. 
Now, on this subject, if there is any poop in the world who 
should avoid the cant of English commercial conservatism, we are 
that people. The history of the world is the history of encroach- 
ment, of invasion, of wrong, if you so will. “It must be that of- 
fences come,” but fo Him only, who knoweth the whole counsel 
of God, is it to say : “ Woe unto him by whom the offence com- 
eth.” This all history teaches; the strong and weak will not lie 
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down together. You cannot bring into contact an earnest, liv- 
ing will, and a feeble, effete nature, without the absorption of 
e one into the other. Place England alongside of India, the 

ited States by Mexico and Cuba, Russia by Turkey, and a 
valf century of diplomacy or war will not, cannot, prevent the 
levitable result. The Bret principle of life is progress. As 
of our own poets has well said— 






“ This, the true sign of ruin to a race— 
It undertakes no march, and day by day 
Drowses in camp, or with a laggard'’s pace 
Walks sentry o’er possessions that decay : 
 oowDestined with sensible waste to fleet away ;— 
For the first secret of continued power 
Is the continued conquest.”—Simms. 


We propose, therefore, to wexiew rapidly the relations of 

England and Russia to Turkey, sin Congress of Vienna, 
in order to appreciate the value of their presént.relative posi- 
tions. Turkey has never been considered as forming Af ele... ~— 
ment of the Suscpoit balance of power. In 1791 Burke said : , 
“He had never heard it said before, that the Turkish Empire 
was ever considered as any part of the balance of power in Eu- 
rope. They had nothing to do with European policy—they 
considered themselves as wholly Asiatic. What had these worse 
than savages to do with the powers of Europe, but to spread 
war, destruction, and pestilence, among them? The ministry 
and policy which should give these people any weight in Europe, 
would deserve all the bans and curses of posterity. All that 
was holy in religion, all that was moral and humane, demanded 
an abhorrence of everything which tended to extend the power 
of the cruel and wasteful empire. Any Christian power was to 
be preferred to these destructive savages.” 

It would be interesting to trace the policy of Europe towards 
the Turks, from the time when, to the horror of Christendom, 
Francis the First made an ally of Solyman against Charles the 
Fifth, to the present day, when the Koran finds its safest refuge 
under the shadow of St. George’s cross, but such a sketch would 
interfere too largely with our present purpose. It is sufficient 
now, that at the Congress of Vienna which terminated the long 
and fierce contest, at the commencement of which Mr. Burke 
used the memorable words which we have just quoted, the Sul- 
tan was not represented. He had not then entered the circle of 
civilized nations, and according to one of the ablest historians 
of that Congress, “the balance of power in the East was not 
confided to Congress.” * 

At the close of 1815, England was unquestionably the domi- 
nant power of the world—a great position, doubtless, but one 


* Flassan Cong. de Vienne, vol. ii. 114. 
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which, in the history of empires, no nation has retained long, or / 
held more than once. Her material resources were almost in- )) 
calculable; her armies in the highest discipline, and brilliant 
with the trophies of a hundred victories; her navies floated 
upon the subject waters of almost every sea. In close alliance 
with her old companions, the States of the Baltic, she controlled 
the Northern Ocean and the shores of Germany; of the new) 
kingdom of the low countries she had made a causeway into th 
heart of Europe; while in possession of Gibraltar and Corfu a 
Malta, she threatened the Italian provinces of Austria, 
claimed the Mediterranean as a subject lake, r 
each a link in the long chain of her commeyéial depeidencies, 
girdled the globe, and bracing her strengthyServed also as con- 
ductors of her influence. Such powef/ Russia only could resist, 
because, except in the case ral coalition, she was de- 
fended by all Europeyand through Turkey she had the means of 
offeysive-operations, without the necessity of violating the rights 
of - nearest neighbors, ‘To this conflict Russia has resolutely 
addressed herself. Since 1815 there have been three questions 
directly affecting Turkey, in the solution of which Russia and 
England have been immediate parties. The Greek insurrection 
th war of 1828, between Russia and Turkey, terminated by 
the treaty of Adrianople—and the revolt of the Egyptian Pacha, 
or what is known as the Eastern question of 1841. Now, this 
whole series of transactions, (and among them we should include 
the colonization of Algiers as another illustration of the same 
principles,) indicated very clearly the position in which Europe, 
under the lead of England, intended to place the Turkish Em- 
pire. They established, first, that Turkey was not able to main- 
tain her own integrity; and, secondly, that the European powers 
would modify her boundaries, or sustain her provincial authority 
as suited their own interests, not hers. In other words, that . 
Turkey was only a legal fiction, in the name of which certain 
territory should be held for the joint benefit of the great powers ; 
the respective shares of each other’s influence to be determined 
by their own diplomatic relations. More than this, the inde- 
pendence of Greece, and the treaty of Adrianople, the modera- 
tion of which must fairly be attributed to Russia herself, estab- 
lished distinctly the principle and policy of a progressive .en- 
croachment upon the Turkish Empire. For the freedom of 
Greece rested on the principle of Christian resistance to the op- 
pressive power of Turkey, and its natural and logical inference 
pene the same privilege to Albania, Thessalia, and the neigh- 
oring provinces, whenever they could organize a like resistance. 
Indeed, the unwise limitation of the samatbedba of the new king- 
dom, and the refusal to annex Candia to Greece, where she nat- 
urally belongs, is to be attributed simply to the timid selfishness 
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_ of the mediating powers: to which of. those powers selfish- 
_ hess was most specially to be credited, may be inferred from the 
} offer of Candia to England in the late famous secret correspond- 
,ence. While Greece was thus taken from Turkey, and, instead 
__ of being made strong enough for independent life, was placed in 
a condition of miserable Setoniiaas on Europe, the treaty of 
drianople regulated anew another portion of the Turkish ter- 
itory. For, by its provisions, Moldavia and Wallachia were 
vated into a quasi independence, placed under the immediate 
uence of Russia, and diplomatized into a position whence 
they, must elfner degenerate into mere Russian provinces, or 

develop into the proportions of a new and independent Christian — 
State. Of course, such a solution of these partial questions 
brought on worse complitation. The utter weakness of Turkey, 
ascertained by Europe, was nade manifest in its own prov- 
inces. Mehemet Ali, the Pacha of Egypt,.who had rendered 


great services to the Sultan during the Greek pre ee) —" 
rewarded by the further addition to his government of the island . 
of Candia. Wiser and stronger than his master, he too resolved 
on independence. A series of victories, rapidly and brilliantly 
achieved, alarmed the great powers of Europe, and the whole 
machinery of European diplomacy was brought to bear on the 
Turkish question. The protracted and irritating conferences of 
the European powers on the Eastern question, as it was then 
called, proved only too clearly the utter and insincere selfishness 
of their whole policy so far as any interest of Turkey was con- 
cerned, and demonstrated that though Russia might be as selfish 
as the rest, her policy was guided by an ability, reticence, and 
calm, assured strength that could not finally-fail in its ultimate 
objects. Let us examine these discussions more closely. 
‘Mehemet Ali, under the pretence of subduing some rebellious 
Pachas, overran Syria, and, backed by a victorious army, made 
his demands upon the Sultan. They were refused. He crossed 
the Syrian frontier, defeated the Turkish army, and turned his 
conquering columns towards Constantinople. Terrified at the 
prospect, the Sultan Mahmoud appealed to Russia for aid. It 
was promptly rendered, and on 20th February, 1833, the Russian 
fleet, sailing from Sebastopol, anchored at the mouth of the Bos- 
phorus. At this crisis the French Ambassador arrived, and, un- 
easy at the prospective results of such aid, insisted that the 
Russian fleet should retire. It did so; and France applied di- 
rectly to Ibrahim, the son of Mehemet, and then in command of 
the Egyptian army, for a suspension of arms. It was granted, 
and negotiations followed. They were unsuccessful, and the 
army resumed its hostile march. Again Russian aid was in- 
voked. The fleet again entered the Bosphorus, and fifteen 
thousand Russian soldiers disemb&rked at Scutari, and took 




















em WAS itious’ of becoming an independent prince. War was 
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position’ between the Bosphorus and the Egyptian army. - 

Alarmed, however, almost as much at the probable conse- ~ 
quences of Russian help as at the approach of his revolted sub- 
ject, to avoid the one, the Sultan came to terms with the other, 
and granted in full the demands of Mehemet Ali. The Egyptian 7 
army commenced its retreat in one direction, and Turkey’s | 

dangerous ally withdrew in the other. But the services rendered} 
so promptly by Russia’s advance, and the still greater service by 
her prompt retreat, disposed the Sultan favorably to the dipl 
matic proposals of Russia; and the treaty of Unkiar-Skel 
was the consequence. By this treaty Russia a : 
defend Turkey against all enemies, civil or foreign, and Turkey 
closed the Dardanelles to the armed vessels’ of all other foreign 
powers. The immense advantage to’Russia of such a treaty 
need not be pointed out. 1et Ali was not satisfied. He 
demanded the hereditary government of his provinces; for he 






























nimminent. The great powers discouraged his ambition, 
but he persevered. The famous battle of Nezib terminated in 
the complete defeat of the Turkish army, the old Sultan died, 
and the Turkish Admiral, by an act of unparalleled treachery, 
delivered the whole Ottoman fleet into the hands of the rebel 
Pacha at Alexandria. The fate of the Turkish Empire seemed 
rapidly approaching its crisis. But on the 23d July, 1839, a 
French messenger having again induced the victorious Ibrahim 
to pause, the representatives of the five great powers, Russia, 
England, France, Austria, and Prussia, addressed the following 
note to the new Sultan Abduel Medjid: “ The five ambassadors 
undersigned, in conformity with their instructions received yes- 
terday from their respective courts, congratulate themselves on 
having to announce to the ministers of the Sublime Porte, that 
the agreement between the five powers touching the Eastern 
question is certain. And they entreat the Sublime Porte, in 
waiting for the fruits of their friendly disposition, (leurs dis- 
positions bienveillantes,) not to decide absolutely on the said 
question in a definite manner without their concurrence, (leur 
concours). Here, surely, one would think was a éase in which, 
if the interests of Turkey were the object, the action of the 
mediators would have been prompt and unanimous. What was 
the fact? From July, 1838, when the note was sent, to July, 
1841, when they agreed upon a joint treaty, these great powers 
consumed their time in perpetual disputes and diplomatic in- 
trigue. They could not agree on a policy to be executed, nor 
upon a plan of execution. A conference called to give peace to 
the East, came near embroiling all Europe in war. France, 
who most eagerly commenced the pacification, was diplomatized 
out of all participation in the’ concluding treaty ; and the Eastern 
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question was finally settled, more by the rough-and-ready re- 


_ sponsibility of Sir Charles Napier, than by the subtle dexterity 


\ of the ambassadors at London. 


For when, after the acceptance of their offer, the representa- 
tives of the Five Powers met, the Turkish Secretary of State 
exposed the weakness of the Empire ; declared that they looked 
\to Europe for their salvation, and thanking the Powers for their 
friendly intervention, submitted, as the first of his demands, that 
Syria should be restored to the Sultan; and very naturally. 
England and Austria sustained the demand. Russia and France 
0 ites..dhkey demanded that Egypt and the Syrian Pacha- 
liks should be give to Mehemet, with an hereditary title. 
Prussia sided with England and France. These conferences 
were finally adjourned to London, and the Four Powers com- 
bined against France. Russiadid not wish to weaken Turkey 
too far at that time ; for Europe was not feady.for the partition. 


England not only did not wish to weaken Tu s against... 


Russia, but she was vehemently yahoo to the growth of Me- 
hemet Ali’s power in Egypt. France, on the contrary, was 
anxious to make Mehemet Ali an independent prince with Egypt 
and Syria, perhaps, because it reduced English influence in the 
Mediterranean and on the India overland route. In this, Russia 
at first agreed with her, but finding it easier to manage the Eng- 
lish Cabinet than to oppose it, adopted English policy, and used 
it for her own purposes.’ Austria and Prussia acted on reasons 
it is not worth while to examine. Finding France steady in her 
purpose towards Mehemet Ali, the Czar, through Baron Brunow, 
induced England, by some concessions of the advantages ob- 
tained under the treaty of Unkiar Skelessi, to exclude France 
from any further deliberation, and with herself, Austria, and 
Prussia, to sign a treaty which would terminate the question. 
The treaty was signed. France was indignant, but submitted, 
and after some belligerent manifestations, acquiesced. Sir 
Charles Napier defeated the Egyptians on the shores of Syria, 
and upon the taking of St. Juan d’Acre, Mehemet Ali consented 
to the terms of the Sultan, by which he remained hereditary 
Pacha of Egypt; and thus another practical dismemberment of 
the Turkish Empire was effected. Thus, by 1842, in the name 
of the integrity of the Turkish Empire, Greece had been created 
an independent kingdom, Servia and Wallachia in a large degree 
enfranchised, and Egypt converted into an hereditary pachalik 
only nominally dependent on the Porte. And all this was done 
with the unanimous consent of the European Powers, acting in 
different directions, and in furtherance of divergent interests. 
Whatever of Turkey was left, was left only because the Great 
Powers could not agree how it was to be divided. 
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Art, VIIL—COMMERCIAL AND AGRICULTURAL VIEW OF NOVA SCOTIA. 


Durine the year and a half that I have administered the gov- 
ernment of this province, 1 have endeavored to make myself 
acquainted with its industrial resources and maritime and agri- 
cultural capabilities. 

With the Blue Book sent home in 1852, I transmitted th 
statistical returns for 1851, collected under an act of the Legi 
lature. Without recapitulating what these ingludertnaial 
myself the honor to call your lordship’s attenti6n to a few inter- 
esting facts and comparative statements, which will serve to 
illustrate the actual condition of this hy. 

I am happy to be enabled to that it has entirely recov- 


ered from the depression Oetasioned by the potato-rot, and by 
" ‘the degangements which recent changes in the commercial sys- 
f the empire at first occasioned. All the great interests of 


the province exhibit revived activity. Its staples—agricultural 
produce, fish, coal, gypsum, cordwood, lumber, and new vessels 
—command high prices. The population are fully employed ; 
and the revenue, collected under a tariff the lowest on this con- 
tinent, steadily increases, yielding i.ot only all that is required 
to defray the expenses of the government, but a large surplus, 
for the protection of the fisheries, the encouragement of agri- 
culture, the maintenance of schools, and fer internal. improve- 
ments of various kinds. 

In Canada the ad valorem duty on imports is 12} per cent. ; 
in New-Brunswick, it ranges from 7} to 30 percent. ; but in 
Nova Scotia it is only 6} per cent. on the same description of 
articles. 

In 1849 the revenue was £54,179 11 4 sterling. In 1852, in 
sterling, £93,039 7 2. And the three quarters of 1852, the ac- 
counts for which have been closed, show that this increase will 
be maintained. 7m 

The following is a summary of the importations at the forty- 
three different ports in Nova Scotia, in the year 1852." We 
have abridged it from the original, which particularizes in detail 
the value of merchandise entered at each port :—_ 


Value. 
Imported from Great Britain,........6.6.0ee0ee05 £427,532 8 0 
” ‘© British Colonies ................--- 264.979 90. 
“ “ United States ..................... 347843 19 0 
“ “ Other Countrie@y.. 6.06. tee cece eee 153.819 140 


POOL. Sbsibieaden + cls weeatass £1,194,175 10 0 
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A summary of exports in the same year shows the following 


» result :— 
Value. 
' Exported to Great Britain.........sccscssseecvecs £62,675 19 0 
’ a MO Brite COPGiRBs occ ccc ccn cave vcctene 565,219 10 4. 
: “ 7. United Btates i. i ovis side boride beh utmete 257,849 17 0 
«  & Other Countries. ......<+-s.s+ceveee 85,035 8 0 
\ Dotad v.63 a HAE. Vive £970,780 14 4 


. By a comparison of the totals, it would appear that there is a 
balance of £223,394 15 8 against the province; but when it is 
considered that the exports are estimated at the comparatively 
low genie. 504 ring here, it will be apparent that if the 
higher prices which they command abroad, including the 
freights outward in “our own vessels, were given, they would 
prove that Nova Scotia is»fulfilling all the conditions of a 
healthy and profitable exchange. “ee 


The value of new vessels, built for Salomendnesportation, 


ought also to be added to the exports. I regret that it is i 
my power to furnish an accurate return of these. The Finan- 
cial Secretary has been instructed to prepare one for the cur- 
rent year. 

Before passing over the commercial aspects of Nova Scotia, 
your lordship will, perhaps, pardon me for calling your attention 
to the very extraordinary growth of her mercantile marine. 
This province being nearly surrounded by the sea, with the 
Bay of Fundy and Basin of Mines extending into the very midst 
of her, western and midland, and the Bras-d’Or Lake into the 
bosom of her eastern counties, presents to the ocean, in propor- 
tion to territory, a greater extent of seacoast than any country 
with which | am familiar. While the Gulf of St. Lawrence 
and the northern ports of New-Brunswick are frozen up during 
four or five months of winter, the whole frontage of Nova Sco- 
tia upon the Atlantic, indented by the finest harbors in the 
world, is open to a profitable commerce throughout the year. 

Availing hanrecivos of these obvious advantages, the people 
of this province not only conduct a profitable fishery, and an 
activagcoasting and foreign trade, but enter largely into the car- 
rying trade of other countries, competing successfully, on this 
extended field of rivalry, not only with the British ship-owners, 
but with the mercantile marine of the neighboring Republic. 

In 1846, Nova Scotia owned 2,583 vessels; Canada but 604; 
New-Brunswick but 730; Newfoundland but 987; Prince Ed- 
ward Island, 265. The tonnage of all these colonies, collec- 
tively, was, in that year, 252,832 tons, while that of Nova Sco- 
tia alone reached as high as 141,093 tons. 

During the six years which have elapsed since 1846, the 
growth of this branch of industry has been most gratifying. 
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‘At the close of the last year, 1852, the number of vessels regis- 
tered in this province, and actually employed in conducting its 
fishery, commerce, and carrying trade, had increased to 2,943, F 
with a tonnage of 189,083, showing an increase in six years of | 
360 vessels, and 47,990 tons. ' x 
That Nova Scotia is destined, at mo distant day, to be one of 
the largest ship-owning countries in the world, is apparent from | 
the status already achieved. She owns now nearly one-thirdy 
as much tonnage as France, She beats the Austrian Empi 
by 2,400 vessels, and by 69,000 tons, and owns 116,000 tons gf 
shipping more than Belgium. She beats the Two,Sicilies 
38,449 tons ; Prussia, by 90,783. Holland, whi ce contested ' 
the supremacy of the seas with England, owns but 72,640 
tons of shipping more than this, one ler smallest colonies ; 
and Sweden, with a populatio ree millions, only beats 
Nova Scotia in shipping-by, 96,927 tons. ' 
But the comparison which Nova Scotia bears to the United 
- States, taken separately or collectively, is quite as striking. By 
f reference to the following table, it will appear, that of all the 
republican States and Territories, included in the confederation, 
the tonnage of but six exceeds that of Nova Scotia :— 










Maine . ... ... 0 oss0n0s dae ebimee vic 02 wpe acy bie oie 593,806 


PEORONEOUINS ... 6 < 00 Cuecaassbaneteesecs 22008 767,766 
oe ee ee es a eee eer 1,184,831 
Pommnayivamie is ois oii adh vies vee eke Seis ais alee 301,723 
Maryland. ,......+-++ 00+. nasvaioag'spa cor sine 206,247 
+ on» <e cabana dees ¢daebkes cab eeess 261,171 


Upon the three last, judging from the activity displayed in our 
ship-yards, we shall press closely, by the end of 1853, while no- 
thing is more certain than that we shall outstrip them in a few 
years. Maine and Massachusetts, the great centres of New- 

ngland commerce, and of the fishery, still are far in advance 
of Nova Scotia, and with the Empire State of New-York, of 
course, she pretends to no comparison; but it should be borne 
in mind, that the loyalists who retired to this province gt the 
Revolution, left all their property behind them ; and that Maine, 
Massachusetts, and New-York, had a flourishing commerce, and 
owned a large amount of tonnage, before the British founders 
of this colony had a single sail upon the ocean. 

The following table will show to your lordship how largely 
each of the other States and Territories are beaten by Nova 
Scotia. It is true that some of them are inland countries, but 
as most of those lie along the shores of the great lakes, or of 
navigable rivers, perhaps the comparison, which I am bound to 
institute, may abate a little of the arrogance with which the 
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~ citizens of the Republic are apt to —— rivalry = ms 
- the world :— é 
Bo ee eer e te 0 edd tees egeessece 189,083 tons. : . > 
Tons. 6 aa PE Tons. 
| New-Hampshire............... 24,806] Alabama. ....%.......00..-... 28.533 
eee OE ETT Lt 5,657 | Mississippi ..... OSS Ee . 1452 
Rhode Island ............-++- 41,049] Texas... cccessdenveresonave 7,120 ; 


= Connecticut. .................125,088 | Tennessee .............. +++. 4,634 
BING@W-JOPOCY. .. 6 cece cc ceees 96.134) Kentucky .......... ..: tans 11,819 





Pee ON tee 9.598 | Missouri ............ ic. ee 37,862 
istrict of Columbia.......... 26,197 | Illinois ....... 2 66 cee neeeeenes 25,209 
SS Acc nee Udite +s 6 60 TE | UD nc ic oa- 0s cde ca bales 60,338 i 
North.Carolima,.............. 50,081 | Michie... .. 6, soe abe es cons 46,348 ‘ 
South Carolina.....™,....... 46,735 | Wisconsin ...... .....¢...05- 6.931 
ee | ae ae ee ee 
* Florida. -+sselee, 9,669) California ............. ‘eiaie 0% 101,627 


If we take the United States collectively, the comparison is 
still more curious. Assuming, ffometheir latest statistical re- 


turns, that their population is 25,000,000j~and op po 
er ee 





4,138,439, this would give something over one ton of shi 

to every six of the population. Now, taking the population o 
Nova Scotia at 300,000, and its tonnage at 189,083, this gives 
but a trifle less than two tons of shipping for every three of the 
population. 

Who can set bounds to the maritime expansion of a people, 
who have done all this in a hundred years ? 

The agricultural capabilities of this province are also very 
great, and I have endeavored to turn attention to them, by ta- ‘ 
king a personal interest in the pursuits of husbandry—by encour- 
aging cattle-shows, and by the importation of the best breeds ss 
from England. * 

It is not necessary for me to dwell upon the nature of the 
soils or the aspects of the scenery of this province. These will 
be found described with sufficient aceuracy in Sir John Har- 
vey’s report for 1849. But, as it has become so much the cus- 
tom, on both sides of the Atlantic, to wonder at the extraordi- 
nary capabilities and advancement of the United States, and to 
institute comparisons with them unfavorable to the British North 
Ameriean Provinces, | may be pardoned for calling your lord- 
ship’s attention to a few facts, which prove that, while the 
Nova Scotians, taken man for man, are outstripping their re- 
publican neighbors on the ocean, their country is far in advance Ls 
of many of the States in the production of the necessaries of 
life, by the successful cultivation of the soil. 

With the wheat-growing countries, which surround the great 
lakes, whether on the British or the American side of the line, 

Nova Scotia is not to be compared. She does not raise her own 
bread ; but while one barrel of her mackerel will purchase two 
barrels-of flour, she can always afford to buy what she requires. 
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WHEAT CROPT-FISHING INTEREST. | 


It is curious, however, to disoaver that even aga wheat-growing 
Ou! she beats five of the New- nd States, tweive 
of the more récently settled States and Territories. 
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Rae WHEAT CROP. 
Wheat raised in Nova Scotia in 1851 


State of Maine....... +... «a0 - 296,259 
New-Hampshire ........+-.+++ 185.658 
Massachusetts...............- 81,211 
Rhode Island..............04. 
Connecticut. ..........-.600es 41,726 
District of Columbia..........._ 17,370 
WHUTN sda daisc Cecceces veded 1,027 
Alabama .........6...05.6.04 294.040 
Mississippi .......--+.--+..+6 137, 





By reference to the returns, it will be seen that in the growth : 
of. rye Nova Scotia goes far ahead of sixteen of the.neighbor- “a 
ing States and Territories. In the production of Indian corn, . 
(thou h the quality raised in this Province is excellent,) most of © 
the United States surpass Nova Scotia; but yet, in the growth 
of oats she beats thirteen, in buckwheat twenty-three, and in 
barley every State and Territory in the Union except Ohio and 
New-York. In the growth of hay and in the products of the 
dairy it may be seen that only the older, larger, and more popu- 
lous of the United States are in advance.of the Province, while 
in the yield of potatoes she leaves twenty-three of the States 
far behind her. [Here follow detailed statistics of the foregoing. ] 
From what has been. stated in a previous part of this report, 
your Grace will readily comprehend the peculiar importance 
which the people of Nova Scotia attach to the protection of the 
rights of the fishery, secured to British subjects by the Copven- 
tion of 1818. They know that a successful fishery has ever form- 
ed a secure basis for maritime superiority. They know that 
France could not man her navy now but for the nursery for sea- ( 
men which she maintains, by bounties, on the banks and coasts 
of Newfoundland. They know also that in the only two of the 
New-England States which exceed them in tonnage, the fishery 7 
(directly fostered by bounties paid out of the general treasury of 
the Union) has been the nursing mother of the mercantile ma- 
rine. 
The fishermen of Nova Scotia ask no bounties from the Im- 
perial Legislature. They have ceased to ask them even from 
their own. But what they do require is protection from both in 
the enjoyment of those rights secured to them by tredties, and 
out of the lawful exercise of which they see slowly evolving 
maritime capabilities and resources which no wise government, 
in their opinion, should disregard. 
VOk, XVII.—NO, II. 6 
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To enable your Grace to see the magnitude of this tion 
om the colonial point of view, I may be pardoned for dwelling 
n it for a few moments. 

’ From the mouth of the river St. Croix, which is the boundary 
between the United States and the British Provinces, to Cape 
Sable, on the opposite shore of Nova Scotia, following the coast 
line of the Bay of Fundy and Basin of Mines, theré are 400 miles 
of sea-coast. Tracing the coast lines of Nova Scotia and Cape 
Breton, there are 800 miles more. The northern shores of New- 
Brunswick and those of Prince Edward Island may be estimated 
ait 500. The coast of Canada, from below where the St. Law- 
rence is six miles wide'toe the New-Brunswick boundary, stretch 
over 800 miles. Following the north shore of the St. Lawrence 
to the mouth of Hudson's Bay, including the coast of Labrador, 


there are, perhaps, 1,500 miles mere. “Artrew, flying around the 
Island of Newfoundland, must travel 1,000 miles_-Bit ish N art i 


America has thus (including that portion between Cape St. 

and Cape Ray, on which the French have secured the right to 
fish) 5,000 miles of sea-coast. The whole Atlantic shore of the 
United States includes but 1,800. The shore line of the Gulf of 
Mexico gives them but 1,100 more, or 2,900 in all; of which by 
far the largest proportion bounds the slave States, whose labor- 
ing population cannot be trusted by their masters on the sea. If 
to those 5,000 miles of sea-coast we add the indentations of bays 
and harbors—and al] North America abounds with them—we 
shall have at least 5,000 additional miles. Along this whole line 
of coast, and in these numerous bays and harbors, to say nothing 
of the Great Banks of Newfoundland, there is the finest fishery 
in the world. Cod, haddock, halibut, mackerel, herring, alewives 
and salmon abound, with numerous other fish which have yet 
no marketable value. 

These fisheries naturally (to say nothing of treaties) belong to 
her Majesty’s subjects in North America, who own the adjacent 
coasts and islands, which flank, enlap, and encompass them on 
every side. They have the same rights over these exhaustless 
treasures which the citizens of the United States have long ex- 
ercised over the comparatively valueless fishery along the south- 
ern seaboard, on which the men of the North (even if the doc- 
trines laid down by American publicists were less explicit) would 
not find it profitable to encroach. 

Your Grace is aware that Nova Scotia, so far back as 1819, 

rceived the importance of maintaining these rights of fishery. 
Tn almost every year since that period a small force has been 
fitted out, and the obvious stipulations of the convention of 1818 
have been asserted by the cruizers of this Province, even when 
they could not be very efficiently enforced. In 1851 efforts were 
made to interest the other Provinces in this service, and since 
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that year Her Majesty’s government has bestowed upon it a dé- 
gree of solicitude commensurate with its vast importance. } 

With a view to combine the provincial and imperial opera 
tions as much as possible, I place the vessels fitted out by this 
government in 1852, under instructions approved by Vice- 
miral Sir George F. Seymour, and throughout the season 
acted as auxiliaries to Her Majesty’s ships employed in the sagt 
service. During the past summer the vessels hired by the pre 
vincial government have been pluced at the Vice-Admiral’s enti 
disposal, and have been manned by drafts from therflag ship an 
commanded by naval officers. f ae alee 

The zeal, energy, and*diseretion evinced by his Excellency 
Sir George F. Seymour, in the ion of this great fishery, 
while they have comm ire confidence of the Pro- 
vincial government, and rei forth ape re — of 
approbation and respect. each branch o islature, 
‘have left the commanders of the United States men-of-war, who 
have in both seasons been sent into the northern waters, nothing 
of which they could, with any shadow of justice, complain. The 
effects of increased vigilance are clearly discernible in the re- 
duced catch of our neighbors, and in the enhanced value of our 
own. For all kinds of fish there is a brisk demand, and macke- 
rel have sold on our wharves, during this summer, as high as 
$13 per barrel. 

The political condition of Nova Scotia, as your vem ee is 
well aware, is quite as much advanced as its industrial. The 
province enjoys, in common with Canada and New-Brunswick, 
the full development of representative institutions. Each branch 
of the Legislature is guided by British precedents. In the courts 
the law and practice of England universally prevail. The press 
is free, and even its licentiousness is unrestrained by any check 
unfamiliar to the inhabitants of the mother country. The public 
servants hold their offices by tenures sanctioned by imperial prac- 
tice, and the modes of administration, while they secure to the 
Queen’s representative the aid of a Parliamentary majority, and 
of able men to preside over the public departments, leave him 
free to discharge the duties which he owes to her Majesty, by 
the constitutional exercise and preservation of all the prerog» 
tives of the crown. I have the cass to be, &c. 

(Signed) 





























J. Gasparp Le Marcaanrt. 





Right Honorable His Grace the Duke of Newcastle. 
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, IX.—MINES AND MINERALS AND MANUFACTURING IN EAST TENNESSEE. 


Eg take the following from the Knoxville Register of the 12th, 
which it will be readily perceived that the present course 
the Legislature of the State of Tennessee, in granting aid to 
railroads, will tend to the early development of latent re- 
sourees, and make that State one of the wealthiest and most 


pena ofthe Union. 

uch has been said of the copper mines of Polk county, and 
from what we hear as daily occurring in. that region, we are con- 
strained to believe that theifyalue has not been as yet half de- 
veloped. But recently, we areyteld, the miners have reached 
the yellow sulphuret of copper, which we»understand is an in- 
fallible indication of the inexhaustible extent of the.mi d 
also their incomparable richness. The fever which has hitherto. 
prevailed in that quarter of East Tennessee seems not yet to 
have attained its highest pitch, as new discoveries are being 
made, new mines opened, and large transactions transpiring. 
But last week, we are informed, there were sales of two or three 
quarter sections of land, at about $1,250,000. 

About five thousand tons of ore are now being taken from the 
mines monthly, and this of such richness as to be worth net one 
hundred dollars per ton, thus making the products of the mines 
even now half a million of dollars per month. What it will be 
when the shafts that are being sunk all penetrate the rich sul- 
phuret, no one can conjecture, and what discoveries are yet to 
be made in the intervening spaces between the Polk county mines 
and those recently discovered in Carroll county, Virginia, “no 
man can know”’—that the two developments are but the out- 
cropping of the same continuous vein, which extends along our 
eastern border, we think there cannot be the shadow of a doubt, 
as the Virginia and Polk county veins have the same direction, 
northeast and southwest, have the same dip, the same surface 
indications, and are in the same chain of mountains. Besides 
this, the formation of the intervening country indicates as cer- 
tainly the presence of copper beneath the surface, as do the 
masses of once molten matter which are to be seen where the 
copper has been found. 

ut these copper developments are not the one-tenth part of 
the indications of the unprecedented value which is some day, 
and that now not very far distant, to be attached to mineral 
lands in East Tennessee. To say nothing of our zinc, lead, 
marble, &c., &c., and the immense amount of capital which we 
have no doubt will be some day employed in bringing these 
treasures out of the earth, we can point to our mountains of iron 


































































UNPARALLELED INDICATIONS OF MINERAL WEALTH. 


and coal as being of more Value, ultimately, than all the coppe 
mines of the world, no matter how productive they may be. “— 

It is strange, indeed, that all the capital which is now beifig 
invested in mineral lands in Kast Tennessee, should be contr 
by this copper mania. There are immense fields <f coal, 
surpassed in their extent, or in the quality of the coal, by am 
that has ever been discovered, in immediate proximity to Mh 
best iron ore in the world, and that, too, so abundant thatj we 
verily believe, with the fuelso near, and other facilities whieh 
may be had, together with the modern improvements in the art 
of making iron, the pig iron may be heater tek little more 
than five dollars per ton. And yet thousands of acres of land 
in East Tennessee, where this coal..and iron so much. abound, 
might now be purchased for less than fifty cents per‘acre; and 
that, too, in view of the fi here are so soon to be radiat- 
ing from Knoxville railways to the North, South, East, and West, 
over which the iron may be transported with profit to any mar- 
ket in the United States. 

To Charleston, for instance, the time will soon be when it 
may be transported for eight dollars per ton, thence to New- 
York for two and a half dollars ; to Cincinnati and Louisville for 
from four to five dollars, making the actual cost of the iron in 
New-York less than $20 per ton, in Charleston less than $15, 
and in Cincinnati less than $10! To our distant readers; who 
are familiar with prices for pig iron, ranging from $20 to $50, 
these suggestions may seem to be visionary, but they will not 
so think when we tell them that iron is now made in East Ten- 
nessee after the fashion in which “our fathers” made it, aad 
that, too, with charcoal, at $10 per ton, and that the iron men 
of East Tennessee have always realized good profits in the Ohio 
River markets, though their only access to them heretofore has 
been by a transportation of near three thousand miles, (via the 
‘Tennessee and Ohio Rivers.) Here then is the place to “put 
money”’—in the coal and iron lands; not that.there are not 
large profits to be realized from a more complete development 
of our marble quarries, zine and lead mines; but iron has ever 
been, and must continue to be, an article absolutely indispensa- 
ble, in some form or other, to every family in this and every 
other land. 





Art. X.—STEAMBOAT DISASTERS ON WESTERN WATERS IN 1853.. 


Tue following list was compiled by Edwin A. Goff, of Missouri, 
and is full of instructive lessons to the mercantile interests of the 
country :— 


Jan. 7th.—Steamer John Simonds collapsed a flue while rounding out ° 
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m the Louisville wharf-boat, was subsequently repaired at a cost of about 
,000. No one injured. 

_ Jan. 10th.—Steamer T. P. Leathers took fire in the hold, ner Natchez, 

Toye Mississippi, and was badly burned. Captain Carroll, of the James 

bb, saved her from destruction. She was towed to New-Orleans by the 

Robb, and Captain Carroll claimed and obtained salvage on the cargo to the 

ount of $18,000. 

om 19th.—Steamers New Lucy, New England and Brunette were burned 

at the landing and totally destroyed, except portions of their hulls, New 

land was valued at $6,500, New Lucy at $37,000, and the Brunette at 

. The two latter boats were entirely new, the former was an old 

boat. 


Jan. 6th. er Joe Wilson blew up and burnt to the water's edge, 
at Columbus, Arkansas», Total loss—valued at $18,000. 

Jan. 10th.—The steamer G. W. Kendall run on the rocks at Louisville, 
where she remained some two-or three months, and was damaged to 
amount of $3,000. 

Jan. 18th.—Steamer Winfield Scott blown on the rocks in front of 
Louisville, and was badly damaged thereby. She wag subeoavently gotten 
off and repaired at an expense of $2,000 to $3,000. ! 


Jan. 19th.—Steamer Allen Grover was wrecked in the Alabama river os 


between Tuscaloosa and Mobile. Boat and cargo total loss. Value 
either unknown. , 

Jan. 3d.—Steamer Alabama was run nc at Montgomery, Alabama 
river, where she remained some two or three months; was launched ata 
cost, of $3,000. 

Jan. 6th._—Polar Star encountered a snag below President's Island, Lower 
Mississippi, slightly damaged. 

Jan. 20th.—The Michigan and Australia came in collision at Shousetown, 
on the Ohio; the engine of the latter eg | damaged. 

Jan. 25th—-The Swallow and Edward Howard came in collision twenty- 
five miles above New-Orleans, by which the former was sunk ; loss not as- 
certained. 

Jan, 6th.—The Sligo No. 2, an old and worthless boat, was destroyed by 
fire at Smithland ; loss but small. 

Jan. 26th.—The U. 8. Aid ran against Covington Bridge, on the Wabash, 
by which her chimneys, pilot house, and a portion of her cabin were de- 
molished, and the carpenter, John A. Carr, killed. 

Jan. 23d.—The Sultana encountered a tremendous gale of wind at Mills’ 
Point, Lower Mississippi, had ker chimneys blown down; her cabin and 
boiler deck were considerably injured. 

Jan. 15th._—The Mary Bess was sunk in the Alabama river, and a valuable 
cargo of cotton destroyed, together with the boat; Joss $18,000 to $20,000, 

Jon. 12th.—The Excel left this city for one of the Southern rivers, and 
ae forty-five or fifty miles below here lost her wheel, returned and gave 
up the trip. 

ot 14h.—J ohn McFadin broke a shaft on her way from the Ohio river, 
near Paducah, 

Jan. 13th.—E, Howard was slightly injured by a snag, at Island 21, Lower 
Mississippi. 

Jan, 13th.—R. H. Lee had her guard badly torn coming around from the 
Wabash river. 

Jan. 2nd.—Steamer Fusileer exploded both boilers in the Mississippi river, 
near Ship Island, killing eight persons; among them one of the engineers 
and the mate. The captain was also badly injured. 

Feb. 12th.—The Memphis was sunk below Madison, Indiana, with a large 
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cargo of merchandise on beard; loss $30,000. The boat was afte 
raised, and is now running. “a 

Feb. 6th.—Steamers jalion and Col. Bayard came in collision on. th@ 
Seas 2 ver, oe — above Pi mh gr were seriously — 
dama y the accident, and were com to lie up for repairs. © 
ened tien Jefferson two lives were lost, . A 7 
‘ Feb. 10th,—Steamer Memphis sunk at Madison, Ohio river; valued @& — 

12,000. EB 

Feb. 9th.—The Grand Tower run intoa wharf-boat lying at Warsaw, Oli 
river, and sunk it with a large amount of merchandise on board. Loss mol 
ascertained, | 3 

Feb. 14th —Sam Cloon was sunk in Spanish Moss Bend, Lower Missisgi 
by coming into collision with the Harry Hill. The Cloon was subseq iently 
raised at a cost of $5,000, 0 ‘et 

Feb, 25th.—Steamer Pittsburgh and Falis City came into collision at Petti- 
coat Island, Ohio river. Both boats badl . The former to the 
amount pr ne and the latter $5,000, C1 ' F 

Feb, 15th.—Steamer John Sw destroyed by fire at New- 
Orleans, with 1,600 s of py A, At Three of the poo ts perished 
in the flames ; loss of boat and cargo estimated at $70,000. 

Feb! 6th=--The G. W. Kendall sunk a barge at St. Joseph, Lower Missis- 
spp’ by which 1,600 barrels molasses were lost. 

eb. 8th.—The Bride got aground in Wabash river, and while sparring 
the boat off three men were killed by the breaking of the capstan. 

Feb. 5th.—The Avalanche was burnt at Peoria—loss $7,000. 

Feb. 16th.—A collision took place in the Missouri river, between the High- 
land Mary and El Paso; damages light. 

Feb, 12th.—A collision occurred in the Illinois river, near Hardin, between 
the R. H. Lee and Movastar ; little or no damage done. 

The steamers Sun and Echo were both sunk in Red river, in February, 
exact date not recollected; loss not known, 

Mar, 8th.—Steamer Shenandoah, on her way down from Keokuk, struck 
a snag, which broke fifty of her hull timbers ; was docked at this city, at an 
expense of $2.000. 

ar. 9th.—The Highland Mary No, 2 sunk in Upper Mississippi, two miles 
above Hamburg. Loss $4,000. 

Mar, 3d.—The Emma Watts was sunk in the Wabash riyer, by coming in 
collision with the steamer Hermann, She was. subsequently raised at an 
expense of $3,000. 

‘ar. 4th.—Steamer Retrieve sunk in the river between Columbus, Georgia, 
and Apalachicola. Total loss, vaise $15,000. 

Mar. 6th,—Steamer Thomas Swan was snagged in the Ohio river, near 
Wheeling; damage $3,000. 

Mar, 12th.—Steamer Kate Swinney, in coming down the Missouri river, 
broke out her cylinder head ; lost a trip by the accident; damage $1,000, 

Mar, 17th.—The steamer Saxon, on her way up to Alton, run into and 
sunk a flat-boat laden with staves, hoop-poles and Tone, Flat and cargo 
a total loss; value $2,500. 

Mar, 16th.—Steamer Bee argos her boilers at West Franklin, Ohio 
tiver. Two lives were lost by the accident and several persons injured, 

Mar. 12th.—The steamer Milton was totally destroyed by fire below 
Louisville ; boat total loss; value $6,000. 

Mar, 17th.—Steamer Robert Campbell struck a snag at St. Aubert, was 
compelled to go on the docks; loss $1,500. 

Mar, 25th._—Steamer California sunk in Shirt-tail Bend, Lower Mississippi ; 
total loss, value $10,000, : 

_ Mar, 11th.—Sveamers Martha Jewett and Louisa came into collision at 
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66, Lower mer ay by which the latter boat had her wheel-house 
ve in and wheel badly broken ; damage about $1,000. 
Mar. 12th.—Two coal boats were sunk loaded with coal, in the Ohio river, 
+ Seuffletown ; boats and cargo lost, value $3,500. f 
Mar. 10th.—Steamer Asia, a Galena packet, sunk at Keithsburgh, in six 
t water, was subsequently raised and docked at an expense of $2,000, 
Mar. ist,—The Robt. Campbell struck a log, at St. Aubert, Missouri river, 
eakin forty to sixty of her timbers, and damaging valuable cargo; loss 

000 

‘Mai, 3d.—The Liah Tuna and L. M. Kennett came in collision at Hat 
d; former damaged slightly. 

Mar. 14th:—The Emma Watts sunk in the Wabash (loss not known) by a 
collision wi Hermann, but subsequently raised. 

April —Stearfiér. Charleston sunk at Rising Sun, Ohio river. Total 
loss »35,000. _— 

April 20th.—Steamer Georgia, on her way down from Council Bluffs, 
Missouri river, was caught in & eon of wind, which blew down her chim- 
neys and damaged the boat to the amount. of $1,200. 

April 18th.—Steamer Julia Dean sunk in Bie ccc the town 
of York. Total loss—value of boat $11,000, cargo wo 500. 

April 25th—Steamer Kansas sunk in the Missouri river, af'Linden Land- 
ing. Boat valued at $7,000, value of cargo unknown. 

April 28th.—The Amazonia was badly damaged in the Illinois river by 
running into the bank. Loss both chimneys overboard. Damage $1,000. 

April 8th or 9th.—The steamer Olivia sunk in the Upper Ohio, above 
Portsmouth, with a cargo of salt, amounting to about 2,000 barrels. Boat 
and cargo lost, valued at about $6,000 to $7,000. 

April 12th.—The Eastport caught fire below Memphis, and two hundred 
bales cotton were destroyed thereby. : 

April 20th.—The Julia Ann, @ small craft, sank near York, Wabash river ; 
loss $3,000 to $4,000 ; covered by insurance. 

Apri! 21st-—The mud receiver of the Henry Chouteau burst at Grand Gulf; 
one man killed and two slightly sealded. 

May 6th.—Steamer Hiram Powers was burnt in Wabash river. Boat total 
loss; value’ $20,000. 

May 2nd.—Steamer Bride was snagged and sunk in Wabash river. Total 
loss—valued at $15,000. 

May 4th—Julia Dean snagged and sunk in White river. Value $8,000. 
Was afterwards raised and put in running order. 

May 15th.—Steamer Badger State struck a snag and sunk in thé Desmoines 
river. Was raised and docked at a cost of $2,000. 

May 16th.—The Caleb Cope sunk a barge in the Illinois river, loaded with 
merchandise. The barge and part of cargo lost; value $2,700. 

May 20th.—Steamers Atlantic and Paul Anderson came in collision at 
Cairo, by which accident the latter boat sustained damage to her stern in 
the amount of $500 or $600. 

May 2nd.—The Leslie No, 2 was destroyed by fire at Algiers, opposite 
New-Orleans. Loss very small. 

May ..—- Steamer Preston, with a large cargo of merchandise, sunk in 
Upper Red river, below White Ouk shoals, Loss heavy; exact amount not 
ascertained ; supposed about $50,000 or $60,000. 

May \st.—Virginia and Orion came in collision on the Ohio river; lateer 
damaged $1,500. 

May 8th.—The Jim Turner was sunk below the Raft in Red river; boat of 
very little value. 

ay 3d.—Two men were killed on board the Keokuk packet Jeannie 
Deans, by the bursting of a small swivel, as that boat was coming into port. 
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May 15th.—Buckeye State burst her connection pipe at Merriman, below 
Pittsburgh ; one man, killed. . 
May 17th.—The Gen, Scott was sunk near Memphis ; most of her freight | _ 
saved ; boat not very valuable. g 
June 11th.—The Falls City, in a gale at Blennerhassett’s Island, received) 
injuries to the extent of $5,000. . 2 
- June 1st,—The canal hoat Western World, sunk at Naples, Illinois river, 
while in tow of the steamer Fayaway. Part of cargo only lost, valued af 
$1,100. -— 
June 10th.—The steamer Kate Swinney, on her way up the Missouri river, — 
took fire in the hold, but little damage done—not more than $500 worth. 
June 20th.—The steamer James Millingar was burnt up at the Cincinnati 


wharf; worth $10,000. 
The steamer Memphis, No. 1, was also burnt at t time and:place 
with the James Millingar—worth $6,000. ai F 
June 23d.—Steamer Tichigan encounter vere storm of wind on her 
way down from Galena, by which her chimmeys were blown overboard, and 


the boat otherwise damaged. ; the accident, Me ope . 
June 18th.—Larboard_steam jon pipe of the New Lucy burst as 
she was leaving this port; three persons scalded ; no lives lost. 


Juné 20th.—Emperor sunk at MeCullum’s Riffle, on the Ohio ; boat of but 
little value, and cargo small. 

June 2nd.—Steamer Summit sprung aleak at Cincinnati, and damaged 
her cargo to the amount of $12,000. 

The James Millingar and Memphis No. 1 were destroyed by fire at Cin- 
cinnati, June 14. Loss, $40,000. 

The North America and Clara were consumed by fire at Fulton, Cincin- 
nati. September 8th. Both old boats; loss about $15,000. 

The West Newton sunk near Lake Pepin, Upper Mississippi, on the 13th 
October. Total \oss about $5,000. 

The tow boat Brooklyn was sunk near Augusta, Ohio river, by collision 
with the Sciota Boat of but little value. 

July 26th.—The steamers Dr, Franklin No, 2, Bluff City, and Highland 
Mary No. 1, were totally destroyed by fire at St. Louis wharf. The Dr. 
Franklin was valued at $8,000, Bluff City $40,000, and Highland Mary 
$5,500. 

July 13th.—The steamer Manchester was totally destroyed by fire at the 
Pittsburgh wharf. Valued at $20,000. 

Aug. 24th.—The Timour, No. 2, got aground at Smith's Bar, on the Mis- 
souri, where she lay for three months, but was removed at a cost of $3,000 
to $4,000. 

Aug. 10th.—The Lady Franklin and Jane Franklin came in collision, a 
few miles above Madison, Indiana; the latter seriously damaged. 

Aug. 13th.—A collision took place at Gunpowder Bar, on the Ohio, be- 
tween the Express and Envoy ; former considerably damaged. 

Aug. 15th,—The Dresden and Georgia came in contact on the Mississippi, 
near Cairo; latter slightly injured. 

Sept. 10/h—The Pawnee was sunk a short distance above Cairo, in twelve 
feet water. Boat total loss; insured for $16,000; cargo badly damaged. 
Total loss estimated at $35,000 to $40,000, 

Sept. 26th—The Patrick Henry struck a snag, opposite Wittenburgh, 100 
miles below this city. Boat slightly damaged. 

Sept, 2d.—Steamer Daniel Hillman sunk on Lower Rapids—was after- 
wards raised at an expense of $2,000. 

Sept. 10th.—Col. Dickinson sunk at Island 18, Lower Mississippi. Total 
loss—valued at $18,000. 

Sept. 20th.—Steamer Farmer sunk at the same place. Total loss—valued 


at $11,000. 
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Sept. 30th.—The Grand Tower and Saranak” No. 2, came into collision 
below Cairo, by which the latter was damaged to the ant of $1,000. 

Sept, 24th.—The steamer General Pike sunk at Bainbridge, below St. 
Louis. Total loss. Boat valued at $20,000. ; 

. 15th.—The steamer Daniel Boone sunk at College Point, Lower 
ory ie by coming in collision with the Southern Belle. Value of the 
unknown. : 

Sept. 12th—The U. 8. Mail was sunk at the Louisville wharf, by being 

n into by the Ben Coursin. She was raised, and is now running. 

Oct. 12th.—The steamer Georgetown sunk at Grand Tower, Lower Mis- 

ippi. Total loss. Value unknown. 

\Oct. 21st —The steamers Montank, Lunette, and Robert. Campbell, were 
totally destroyed by fire at the St. Louis wharf. Aggregate value, $40,000. 

Oct. 11thi—The steamer Flag sunk in the Ohio river, at Flint Island, and 
was subsequently raised. Damage, $3,000. 

Oct, 20th.—The barge John Argeant, in tow of the Ironton, was sunk be- 
tween here and Cairo. Bargéva total loss, worth $3,000; cargo damaged, 
valued at about $16,000. i ct 

Oct. 2nd.—The Wenona struck a mia below Glasgow, on the Missouri, 
by which the boat and cargo were sligh in 


Oct. 6th. ~The Wisconsin struck a rock in the Lowe? Repids ofthe Mis- 


sissippi, by which she sustained inconsiderable injuries, 

Oct. 9th.—The R. H. Lee sunk in Campbell Chain, Upper Rapids, by strik- 
ing a rock, in eight feet water ; boat subsequently raised and repaired ; cargo 
of grain and other produce badly damaged. 

Oct. 14th.— James Robb, bound for Alton, struck a log or other obstruction, 
breaking eighty or ninety of her hull timbers. Brought back and docked. 

Oct. 19(h.—The Shipper was sunk at Harpeth Shoals, Cumberland river, 
in five feet water; subsequently raised. 

Oct. 2ist—The C. Hayes and Southern Belle came in collision a short 
distance above New-Orleans ; former damaged to the extent of $1,000. 

Nov. 10th.—The steamer Volant was totally destroyed by fire on the 
Yazoo river. Loss, $10,000. 

The Golden Era sunk in the Upper Mississippi, at Clarksville. Has since 
been raised and put in running order, at an expense of about $3,000. 

Nov. ..—J, M. Clendenin sunk in the Missouri river, Total loss; valued 
at $16,000. 

Nov. 10th.—Steamer Delaware snagged at Hat Island; damaged badly ; 
expense of repairing $4,000. 

Nov. 5th.—Amazonia snagged at Hat Island ; expense of repairs $1,500. 

Nov. 10th.—The Die Vernon was badly damaged by a snag while coming 
up from New-Orleans. 

Nov. 10th.—A barge loaded with grain was sunk in the Illinois river, 
while in tow of the Gossamer ; loss $2,000. 

Nov. 4th—The Lady Pike and Walk-in-the-Water came in contact at 
Ste. Genevieve; latter slightly injured 

Nov. 6th.—The Belle Gould and the Ne Plus Ultra came in collision be- 
tween this city and Alton ; former damaged to a slight extent. 

Nov. 20th.—Jeannie Deans snagged at Island 26, Lower Mississippi; 
damaged to the extent of $1,000. 

Dec. 3d.—Steamer Herald run into by the Cincinnati, at Bickney’s Land- 
ing ; former damaged slightly, latter little or none at all. 

Dec. 10th.—The Badger State and Time-and-Tide came in collision at 
French Bar, Illinois river, by which the wheel of the former was broken. 

Dec. 13th.—Thne Admiral was snagged at Henderson Island, on the Ohio, 
and compelled to unload cargo, which was slightly damaged, 

Dec. 2ist.—Altona snagged in Sawyer’s Bend; came to this city, and re- 
paired at a cost of $800 to $1,000. 
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Dee, 2\st.-—-Zachary Taylor blew up on the Ohio, killing six of the crew, 
and wounding several others. \ 
Dec. 27th.--Steamer Geo. Campbell, bound from Louisville to San Juan, 
sunk at Island 40, Lower Missi . Will be a total loss; value $10,000. 
Dec. 18th —Tlie Robert J. Ward and Belle Key came into ,collision at 
Donaldsonville, Lower Mississippi. The former was damaged to the amount 
of about. $3,000. : a 
The Buckeye sunk in the Lower Mississippi at Three Sisters, some time inf __ 
December; particulars not ascertained. : ee 
Dec. 31st.—The last day of the year 1853, the Altona struck a snag 
sunk between this city and Alton. It is, more than probable that she will 
be lost; cost when new $32,000; insured for $20,000; worth $20,000, ¥ 
Dec. 6th.—Steamer Timour, No. 2, sunk in the Missouri riyer, was raised 
and is now running. a es 
Dec. 6th.—The St. Ange struck a snag in the Missouri river and broke 
py em timbers; repaired at a cost of $2,000... 








































¢. Tth.—Steamer Badger State broke a efank while coming down from 
Galena, and when a short distance abe city. 
Dec, 8th.—Steamer Australia and sunk at Hat Island, Lower 


Mississippi; boat total 1688, valued at $18,000. 

‘Dee: 41th:-2Steamer Cineinnati sunk at Willard’s Landing; total loss; 
valued at $30,000 ; worth about $15,000. 

Dec. 16th—Steamer Wyoming burnt in Illinois river; total loss; worth 
$2,000. 

Dec. 17th.—Steamers Excel and St. Francis sunk in the Illinois river, the 
former at Apple Creek, and the latter at or near Lasalle. The Excel has 
since been raised. 

Steamer Cornelia, sunk between this city and Alton on the 18th Decem- 
a will in all probability be a total loss; valued at $22,500; worth about 

15,000. 

The Unele Sam got aground during the month of December, at President’s 

Island, Lower Mississippi; will be lost or badly damaged. 





Art. XL—CULTURE AND COMMERCE OF COTTON IN INDIA. 
No. I.* 


Maverrats for food and for clothing, both equally necessary 
for man in a civilized state of society, are yielded in probably 
equal proportions by the animal and vegetable kingdoms. The 
flesh of various animals, wool and siik of different kinds being 
contributed by the former, as the cereal grains, pulses, and roots, 
with flax, hemp, and cotton, are yielded by the latter, and form 
the food and clothing of millions of the human race. Though 
the first coverings of men may have been formed of skins, the 
wool of sheep and the hair of goats were early employed for 
such purposes in Northern Asia and Southern Europe, as siik no 
doubt was in China. Hemp was cultivated in the north of 
Europe, and flax in Egypt, while Corron has, from the earliest 
periods, been considered to be characteristic of India. Though 
the uncertain nature of Hindoo chronology prevents us from 
guessing at the period when it was first employed, there is little 


* By Dr. J. F. Royle, of England. 
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doubt that it must have been so from the earliest ages of Hindoo 
civilization: for being indigenous in their country, it could not 
fail to be noticed by its inhabitants; first, from the brilliancy of 
| its golden inflorescence ; and secondly, from the duzzling white- 
ness of its bursting fruit. This being filled with seeds, enveloped 
\ in a material so soft, so white, and so fibre-like as cotton, could 
hardly. fail to be gathered even by the most incurious. On 
Mean one would almost involuntarily twist it into a thread, 





‘and thus appear to re-discover the patriarchal art of spinning. 
ther plants have their useful flax-like fibres concealed under 
bark, or.itether vegetable matter: but cotton, on the burstin 
of the pod, like wool at the birth of the lamb, is at once reveale 
to view. As this must. be separated from its skin, so the other 
requires only to be pulled-off its seed, to be ready for being spun 
into thread. The father of History, in his account of ‘india, 
says: “The wild trees in that country bear fleeces as their fruit, 
surpassing those of sheep in beauty and ex¢ellenee; ‘and the 
Indians use cloth made from these trees.” 

Having a thread, the art of weaving would be readily dis- 
covered, as that of platting rushes, slender stems and strips of 
leaves, seems to have been universally practised. But much in- 
genuity must have been expended before even the most common 
loom was invented. Weaving was well known to all the civilized 
nations of antiquity: as, to the Egyptians, the Assyrians, the 
Chinese, and Hindoos. The culture of flax, and the processes 
of weaving, are represented in the ancient monuments of Egypt ; 
and Joseph was by Pharaoh arrayed in fine linen. The Israel- 
ites, on their departure from that country, were acquainted not 
only with weaving, but with dyeing. The curtains of the Taber- 
nacle were blue, purple, and scarlet. The former art is some- 
times stated to have been discovered in Assyria, and its results 
we see represented in the monuments disinterred by the energy 
of a Layard, and interpreted by the genius of a Rawlinson. 
They are notieed in the not less creditable relics of the ancient 
Hindoos, that is, their Vedas and the Institutes of Menu. 

But the art of weaying was not confined to the Old World, for 
Columbus found cotton abundant on his first arrival in the West 
Indies ; and the early Spanish historians describe it as forming 
the chief clothing of the Pilates and cotton fabrics of different 
kinds formed a part of the presents sent by Cortez to Charles V. 
Magellan saw it among the Brazilians; and it has of late years 
been discovered in the ancient Peruvian tombs, along with 
cloth of a black and white check, not unlike some modern pat- 
terns. We may, therefore, readily concede, what botanists 
maintain, that the Indian and American cotton plants are per- 
fectly distinct as species. Though a common kind was grown 
at an earlier period, the United States are described as receiving 
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their fine cotton seeds from one of the West India Islands about 
the 1786. The culture was soon carried from the sea islands 
of pe tao of Carolina into the interior and uplands of Georgia, 
and shortly afterwards from the Atlantic States to those w 
lie along the Gulf of Mexico, and latterly into Texas. 

Celebrated as India has been, from all antiquity, for the pro- 
duction of Gotton, and for the excellence of her calico, as well asf 
for the marvellous beauty of her muslin manufacture, it seemg 
unaccountable to see Indian cotton occupying the lowest place 
in price currents, and described as inferior in quality, dirty im 
condition, and deficient in supply. We hear/fioreover, of her 
hitherto matchless fabrics, and the much-desifed objects of com- 
merce for probably 3,000 years, beaten out of even her home 
market by the comparatively reeent but now gigantic cotton 
manufactures of England. The latter effect has no doubt been 

roduced.by..the joint influence of the persevering ingenuity of 
mechanics, and the untiring power of steam, aided by an 
abundant supply of the raw material from a variety of sources. 
The alleged failare of India to produce increasing quantities of 
superior cotton has been ascribed to a variety of causes—to the 
depressing effects of fiscai regulations, and to the want of easy 
means of transit; sometimes to the baneful influence of middle- 
men, and the extortionate demands of money-lenders ; seldom to 
poverty of soil or to unsuitableness of climate, or to the unfitness 
of Indian cotton for English machinery. Some who complain 
seem to forget the possibility of change, even in an age of inno- 
vations, for they adduce grievances which have years before 
been abolished, and state as general facts what, on examination, 
prove to be only local incidents. Few inquire whether the native 
cultivator participates in the anxiety which is displayed for his 
improvement or is likely to be rewarded for any extra labor he 
may bestow on a new culture, or the merchant for the risk he 
incurs in exporting to an ever-varying market. In such a case, 
the difficulty of ascertaining the truth is as great as it is import- 
ant that it should be ascertained, in order that impediments 
should be removed, and exertion applied to improve the culture 
of a plant and to the careful picking of its produce, as this could 
hardly fail to be of benefit to the natives of the country, and to 
the extension of their commerce. 

Next to the grain of the cereal grasses, Cotton is probably the 

natural product upon which the comfort and prosperity of several 
~ nations depend more than upon any other. _ It may be sufficient 
to observe, that if it is beneficial for America to produce, and for 
England to purchase, the raw material for her gigantic manu. 
facture, it is equally so for India to consume what she produces 
within her natural limits, with the aid and for the use of hér 
hundred millions of cotton-clad inhabitants To those who have 
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not paid attention to the subject, it may appear that we exagger- 


\ ate its importance, when we connect the welfare of nations with 


what may to them appear so very trivial a matter as the hair, or 
‘rather wool-like covering, of a seed; but let us for an instant, 
without on the present occasion mentioning all the countries 
“\where cotton is produced, take a glance at the great producers 

‘and consumers of this not less elegant than uta prokect of the 


egetable kingdom. 
$4. Risg.or. tHe Corron Manuracrure wv Great Barirain. 


To England, a regular supply of cotton, and its price, is a sub- 
ject of paramount importance, even though the manufacture 
here is of comparatively recent origin; for any interruption in 
the supply of the raw materialismot a question of mere incon- 
venience, or of the profitable ene capital, but one of 
vital statistics ; for it deprives hundreds of thousands of her in- 
dustrious population not only of regular employ nent, but of their 
daily bread. In order fully to appreciate the importance of this 
manufacture, we may briefly notice its origin and rapid exten- 
sion, as well as connect this with its effects on India. 

The cotton manufacture was no doubt established in India 
long before we find it noticed in any reliable history. The 
natives of that country early attained excellence in the arts of 
spinning and weaving, employing only their fingers and the 
spinning-wheel for the former; but they seem to have exhausted 
their ingenuity when they invented the hand-loom for weaving, 
as they have for ages remained in a stationary condition. From 
India the culture of the Secs and the manufacture of cotton 
spread into the south of Persia and into Egypt. By the Ma- 
homedans both were carried wherever their arms extended their 
conquests. Mr. Baines, whom we have chiefly consulted for the 
historical facts, observes it as “ extraordinary, that a branch of 
industry so apt to propagate itself, should have lingered 1,300 
years on the coast of the Mediterranean, before it crossed that 
sea into Greece or Italy.”* Cotton seems to have been first cul- 
tivated in Spain by the Mahomedans as early as the 10th century, 
and the manufacture to have been established in Italy in the be- 
ginning of the 14th century. 

It has been stated that the cotton manufacture has existed in 
England for three centuries, for the making of cottons at Man- 
chester and Bolton is spoken of in the years 1520 and 1552; but 
there is undoubted evidence that the “cottons” of Manchester, 
like the Kendal and Welsh “cottons” of the present day, were 
a coarse kind of “woollens.” The exact period of the intro- 
duction of the cotton manufacture into England is unknown, but 






* History of the Cotton Manufacture in Great Britain. By E. Baines, jun., Esq. 
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cotton-wool, for the purpose of making candlewicks, was im- | 
rted as early as 1298, and from the Levant frequently at the / 
ginning of the 16th century. “Though no mention earlier than | 
1641 has been found of the true cotton manufacture, Mr. Baines 
is of opinion that the art was a from Flanders by the; _ 
crowd of Protestant artisans who fled from Antwerp in 15857 
some of whom settled in Manchester, and were patronized by” 
the clergy of its church. In 1641 the manufacture seems to— 
have been well established at Manchester, for several kinds Of 


cotton goods were supplied for the home as wellas foreign 
market. About 1739 and 1740, East India yarns, we learn, 
were commonly used for the finer kinds,of goods, and “ up to the 


year 1760, the machines employed were nearly as simple as those 
of India.” In 1766, the annual value of the cottons made was 
estimated at £600,00007 ~~ 
. _But-dtthis period a rapid increase was about to take place, 
from the numerous happy inventions which were to abridge 
labor and multiply produce. In 1738 Wyatt and Paul took out 
a patent for spinning by rollers; thirty years later, Arkwright 
rfected a similar machine ; carding by cylinders was invented 
y Paul in 1748, and from 1764 to 1767, Hargreaves completed 
the spinning-jenny. When these several machines were in- 
vented, yarns could be supplied in any quantity and of improved 
quality, so that weavers could obtain as much as they required 
and ata reasonable price, and manufacturers could use warps 
of cotton ; for up to about the year 1773 linen yarn was used as 
the warp for nearly all cotton goods in thiscountry. About this 
time, the imitation of Indian calicoes was successfully attempted, 
and “ Blackburn became the principal mart for that description 
of goods” which “ now constitutes by far the largest branch of 
the manufacture.” (Baines, |. c., p. 332.) The machines 
hitherto invented not being adapted for the finer kinds of yarn, 
the mule-jenny was invented and completed by Crompton in 1779, 
Attempts were made as early as 1780, both in Lancashire 
and Glasgow, to manufacture the more delicate and beautiful 
muslins of India, with weft spun by the jenny ; but the “attempt 
failed, owing to the coarseness of the yarn. Even with Indian 
weft, muslins could not be made to compete with those of the 
East. But when the mule was brought into general use in 
1785, both weft and warp were produced in this country suffi- 
ciently fine for muslins,” and they soon “so completely suc- 
ceeded as to banish all fear of the competition of Indian goods.” 
In this year Arkwright’s machines were thrown open to the 
public. Though invented by others, they owed their perfection 
to his finishing hand. The astonishing extension of the manu- 
facture which immediately followed, showed that the nullifica- 
tion of the patent was a great national advantage. 
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Water was early substituted for hand-power in turning the 


machines. This was, in its turn,.supplanted by the all-pervading 


established in England. 
Hitherto the cotton manufacture had been carried on almost 
ntirely in the houses of the workmen, as it still is in India, and 
‘has been from the remotest period. The series of ingenious in- 
ventions seem to have reached their culminatin point in the 
self-acting mule, which seems a thing instinct with i e—drawing 
out, twis »and winding-up many thousand threads with in- 
fallible ing strength. But the cotton manu- 
facture would n ily have been brought to a check, from 
the difficulty of training\hands fast enough to weave all the 
cotton that was spun into ‘thread. But the invention of the 
power-loom by Dr. E. Cartwright, not»himself a mechanic or a 
manufacturer, overcame even this difficulty, and»the.only im- 


oh of steam, and the factory system became, by degrees, 


stopping the machinery, in order to dress the warp with starch.* 
This was at first effected by a dressing-machine, and now by an 
improved sizing apparatus. Every difficulty, as it occurred, 
was overcome, and each then assisted in still further extend- 
ing, and, at the same time, cheapening the cotton manufacture, 
and thus magnifying the power and prosperity of Great Britain ; 
at the same time inflicting disastrous consequences on even so 
anciently established and apparently perfect a manufacture as 
that of the calicoes and muslins of India. So early as 1793 we 
find a Select Committee of the Court of Directors of the East 
India Company upon the subject of the cotton manufacture, 
stating that “every shop offers British muslins for sale, equal in 
appearance, and of more elegant patterns than those of India, 
for one-fourth, or perhaps more than one-third, less in price.” 
Having thus taken a cursory view of the history of the manu- 
facture in this country, we may briefly notice the different 
operations to which the cotton is subjected, and, for this pur- 
pose, we shall use Mr. Baines’s words: “Let us briefly review 
the different processes through which the cotton goes, in its 
conversion into cloth, all of which are performed in many of 
the large spinning and weaving mills. The cotton is brought to 
the mill in bags, just as it is received from America, Egypt, or 
India, and is then stowed in warehouses, being arranged accord- 


* “The consumption of flour in the cotton manufacture is estimated at not less 
than 42,301,584 lbs. a year, or 215,824 barrels (of 196 Ibs.) or 177,256 loads (of 
240 Ibs. each.” )}—Burn's Commercial Glance for 1832. “ Bengal flour (then), lately 
introduced into this country, is found to answer well for dressing.”—Z. Baines. 
“Tf 2$ oz. of flour be allowed for sizing ne a of twist yarn, it will take 
28,437,500 Ibs. of flour, or age «pete or 79, quarters of wheat per annum ; 
being nearly } per cent., or 1- part of the whole wheat consumed in the 


United Kingdom.”—J. Baynes, 
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pediment then experienced was, from the necessity of frequently. 




















“wor in strength, some may be able to undergo this rough treat- 
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ing to the countries from which it may have come. It is passed / 
through the willow, the scutching-machine, and the spreading- | — 
machine, in order to be opened, cleaned, and evenly spread. By} | 
the carding-engine the fibres are combed out, laid parallel) 
to each other; and the fleece is compressed into a sliver. They 
sliver is repeatedly drawn and doubled in the “er 7 
more perfectly to straighten the fibres, and to equalize the grist} 
The roving-frame, by rollers and spindles, produces a coarse and 
loose thread, which the mule or throstle spins into yarn. To 
make the warp, the twist is transferred from cops to bobbins, br 
the winding-machine, and from the bobbins at the ing-mill 
to a cylindrical beam. This beam being takefi to the dressing- 
machine, the warp is sized, dressed, and. d upon the weav- 
ing-beam, The latter is then placed in the power-loom, by which 
machine the shuttle, being provided with cops of weft, the cloth 
is woven.” —(Baines,ves p. 243.) It is obvious that if the 
fibre, or-staple, as it is called, of different cottons vary in length 















































ment, while others may escape from it, and yet be well suited to 
the delicate fingering of the human machine. 


§ 2. Imports or Corron wro Great Bairain. 


Every difficulty that has occurred has been successively over- 
come; but one great difficulty still remains, that is, a regular 
supply of the raw material, not only at moderate prices, but in 
annually increasing quantities. Mr. J. Baynes, in 1846, calcu- 
lated that “the consumption of cotton, for the last thirty years, 
has increased at the compound ratio of six per cent. each year, 
thereby doubling itself every twelve years.” The supply of cot- 
ton ought, therefore, to continue to increase regularly, in order 
to keep the manufacturing population in full and healthy em- 
ployment. This great object, it appears to us, can only be 
effected by multiplying the sources, and having so extensive a 
basis of supply as to counterbalance any fool peculiarities of 
seasons, and to make the annual increase of several places keep 
pace with the annually increasing demand. Before proceeding 
to consider the capabilities of different countries to meet, not 
. only the ordinary, but this constantly increasing consumption, it 

will be instructive to take a cursory view of the way in which 
the present enormous and comparatively sudden demand has 
hitherto been met. 

Though we have notices of the import of cotton in small 
quantities at earlier periods, in the per 1697 it amounted only, 
to about two millions of pounds. In 1775, the average import 
was only four times what it had been in the beginning of the 
century, and chiefly from the Mediterranean and Levant. In 
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the year 1786, the quantity imported amounted to 19,475,025 


pounds, in the following proportions, from— 
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Dpltiey Weeet TRMBGD. . «nes Weaieds any cs ccegedet ives 5,800,000 
French and Spanish Colonies.......... ........ce-05+ 5,500,000 

WE ss - iia aes 6h pHbw er BGs .\ie Ses ve Cabs 1,600,000 
OCR wg w wna's Scinds Singha be <a: + eee cbatheodale ts 2,000,000 
PORSESNE CQUROD. .. «pi ndod)<.<oteabsnnshan gaan 5,000,000 


Wi grt which the cotton was used, in the year 
1787, are thus stated.” (Baines’s Hist., p. 216.) 


SAE WI oo og TU nolo nose ccch aie wine ce 11,600,000 
PN va sdk wh OW ss hc CU eT MII « Came ewde cord 6,000,000 
Mixtures with Silk and Linen ....... 2.60.29 i ei 2,000,000 
TR cdiv snncets cess. 00. 0nkebunsiinpmea’ ttl 1,500,000 
CPE, vec vcvucecenhsccnadbnan dees enue 1,500, » 
iv isis ccs dccudets (ist. ies 22,600,000 


The first notice we have of cotton being imported from India 
is in 1783, when 114,133 pounds were obtained from thence ; 
but in the year 1790, as much as 422,207 pounds, in conse- 

uence of an order from the Court of Directors of the East 
India Company. The export of cotton from the United States 
was little thought of at this period; for in 1792, Mr. Jay, the 
American negotiator of a commercial treaty between the United 
States of North America and Great Britain, stipulated that no 
cotton should be imported into the latter from the former ; 
the object being to prohibit, in American vessels from the United 
States, such articles as they had previously imported from the 
West Indies. But small quantities of the short staple cotton 


had, previous to this, been grown in North America. 


In 1784, an American ship, which imported 8 bags of cotton 
into Liverpool, was seized, on eee that “so much cotton 


could not be the produce of the 


Commercial Statistics, vol. iii., p. 453.) In 1790, 81 ba 
exported to Europe from the United States. The tota 


nited States.” (Macgregor’s 


i. were 
of the 


imports into this country in that year amounted to 31,447,605 


pounds, and increased in 1800 to 56,010,732 pounds. 


Though 


the import increased so much at the end of the century, it did 
not materially increase for the next fourteen years—being on an 
average, 66 millions of pounds annually, until the conclusion of 


«the war in 1814. 


In 1815, the import amounted to 100 millions 


of pounds. Subsequent to this period, the increase has not only 
been rapid, but most extraordinary, as may be seen in the aver- 


age for periods of five years. 






































ee 


IMPORTATIONS, CONSUMPTION, ETC. 


Average increase 
From 1815 to 1819.......... 118,267,611 Ibs. 

* 1820 to 1824....,...... 152,201,829 “ ...... 33,934,218 Ibs. 
“4 1825 to 9629. ......--4 a eee 53,463,182 “ 
“ 1830 to 1834.......... 280,918,826 “ ...... 75,253,815 “ 
“ § 1835 to 1839.......... 415,089,185 “ ...... 134,120,359 “ 
“* 1840 to 1844.......... 586,507,757 “ ...... 171,468,572 “ 
“ 1845 to 1849.......... 629,144,967 “ ...... 43,637,210 “ 


The author is indebted to the kindness of G, R. Porter, Es@, 
of the Board of Trade, for informing him that the imports frém 
all countries have been, for the year 1847, 474,707,615 ; 
1848, 713,020,161 ; and for 1849, 775,469,000 Ibsi ecw! 

In the year 1846, when Mr. J. Baynes made his calculations, 
and when there was a deficiency of cotton, in comparison with 
the consumption, he said: “If the eonsumption of cotton con- 
tinues to increase in the which it has done during 
the last twelve vosemeuliesiecn things being the same—the 
cote required twelve years hence, say for the year 1858, 
will be— 


5 ee 











Great Britain....... 3,200,000 bales. To be supplied— 

Continent.......... 1,656,000 From United States... .5,055,000 bales. 

United States ...... 954,000 “ other sources.... 755,000 “ 
5,810,000 “ 5,810,000 “ 


or upwards of 5,000,000 of, bales of cotton from the United 
States twelve years hence.” 

The latest progress of consumption and supply has not kept 
pace with these anticipations. 

During the year 1849 there were imported— 





From the United States.................. 1,477,512 bales of 330 lbs. 
ee. as won cweeiee's Sb cpaee 163,445 « 
GT LD. « «ine k's cobbabé tae’ 182,079 bag 
“ Egypt  o.imet & > ©. sail ak: Ocalan Gn aaa 72,727 6 
“ ‘West Indies and other parts ........ 9,485 * 

i 6 x ck) shied nk ee oe 1,905,248 “ 


A manufacture employing so vast an amount of raw material 
must necessarily be of immense importance. In the year 1824, 
Mr. Huskisson considered the total value of the cotton manu- 
facture to amount to £33,500,000. ._This has since been con- 
sidered too high an estimate for that period. Mr. McCulloch, 
in the year 1833, estimated its value to be £34,000,000, and the 
amount of capital employed in the manufacture to amount to 
about the same sum; and Mr. E. Baines, who arrived at his re- 
sult by a totally different process, valued it at £31,338,693 in the 
same year, and considered Mr. McCulloch’s estimate of £34,- 
000,000 as the amount of capital invested in the manufacture to 
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be very moderate. The population of the counties where the 
: chief cotton manufactures are carried on was only 781,850 in 
the year 1780, but in fifty years it had increased about two mil- 
lions, for it amounted to 2,753,685 in the year 1831. “The 
‘number of individuals directly employed in the manufacture, 
with those dependent on them for subsistence, must amount to 
1,500,000,” and now it is supposéd to be as much as one-tenth 
the population. The exports of cotton goods are valued at 
enty-five miilions a year, or one-half of the exports of the 
uce and manufactures of Great Britain, and employ 300,000 
of: r freight. It is stated that, up to the year 
@ enormous value of £570,000,000 had ion 
sent from this country to foreign markets, thus furnishing ma- 
terials for clothing to the le of almost every region of the 
lobe, at the same time beneliaahe nation itself by the pro- 
uction of clothing at so much less cost, and. of so much better 










quality, than that to which the mass of the peoplé liad beem.ac- 


customed. 

Considering the variety of interests at stake, and the numbers 
of people employed, directly and indirectly, it is not surprisin 
that any deficiency of the raw material should be contemplat 
with so much apprehension, not only in Lancashire, but through- 
out the country; and as the largest supplies come from America, 
so are the crops of that country looked to as signs of progressive 
prosperity or of approaching difficulties. The failure of the 
American crop in the year 1846, as in the very last season, 
caused a considerable rise in the price of cotton; and it was 
calculated that in that year an advance in price of 2d. a pound 
required an increased payment by this country of £4,000,000 
sterling. In this year, the increase in price has caused many 
spinners and manufacturers of coarse yarns and heavy goods, 
either to stop their mills or to work short time, and of course to 
throw many of their workmen out of full and regular employ- 
ment. It has been well ascertained that, “with high prices of 
the raw material, the present enormous production of cotton 
manufactures will not, and cannot, be taken off by the markets 
of the world.”—(Manchester Guardian, Jan. 23,1850.) Such 
being the paramount importance of a regular supply and mod- 
erate price of the raw material, we cannot but expect that the 
enlightened Government of this country must have been assured 
that such methods as were appropriate to its various colonies 
had been adopted for extending this supply ; and that the Direc- 
tors of the East India Company cannet but have promoted the 
culture of cotton in the magnificent empire intrusted to their 
sway. Merchants and manufacturers, also, so keenly alive to 
what is not only for their own interest, but for the benefit of all, 
must individually and collectively have concerted such measures 
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as were suitable to the different natures and habits, as well as to / 
the different states of civilization of the several nations of the 
globe. They, better than any other class, know that even com 
merce, though it never flourishes more than when left free andy — 
unshackled, yet in many situations would never have existed if 
it had not in a measure been forced, by the more civilized taking” 
to those who are less so, the produce of their skill, to exchange 
for the rude product of some distant land. Of nations possessitj 
a soil and climate fitted for such a production, some require omy 
to be informed of, others to be induced to do, whatis ebyiously 





for their own benefit. Re y 
Art. X1L—COMMERCE-OF LAKE PONTCHARTRAIN.—NEW-ORLEANS AND 
7 MOBILE RAILROAD, 


Tue business and income will be coriged from the transportation of pas. 
‘sengers, both way and through, and o and through freight. 
otst. Trough el An tapantials of the map of tre *Gnitea States, 
showing the location of the Mobile and New-Orleans Railroad and its con 
nections, accompanying this report, will demonstrate its great importance 
as a thoroughfare for travel. At its eastern terminus, at Mobile, it will con- 
nect with the “ Mobile and Ohio,” the “ Mobile and Girard,” and by this, with 
“* Mobile and Selma,” and “ Alabama and Tennéssee,” and the “ Air Line, Sa- 
vannah and Albany” Railroads, and by them it will be placed in connection 
with all the railroads through the Southern, Middle, Western, Northern and 
New-England States. At its western terminus at New-Orleans, it will be 
united to the New-Orleans and Opelousas Railroad, and by it with the railways 
of Texas and the Great Pacific line. Such is its admirable location, that it 

resents the shortest and most expeditious route for travel and the United 
Rtates mail between Texas and New-Orleans, and all that section of the Uni- 
ted States comprising nearly all of Alabama, East Tennessee, and all of 
Georgia, Florida, South Carolina, Virginia, Maryland, Delaware, New- 
Jersey, New-England States, and large portions of New-York and Pennsy]- 
vania, a section containing about 495,000 square miles, and a population of 
12,000,000 inhabitants, according to the last census, and nearly all the 
principal cities of the Union. 

The truth of this position is demonstrated by an inspection of the accom- 
panying map, and the following comparisons of distances by the various roads 
now in operation, or in progress, and those quite certain to be built, as 
follows : : 

New Orleans to Washington City, via Mobile and New-Orleans 
Railroad, Mobile, Selma, Knoxville, and Lynchburg* ........... 1,123 miles. 


New-Orleans and Washington City, via New-Orleans, Jackson and 
Great Northern Railroad, Aberdeen, Chattanooga, Knoxville 


EE Ree 8 ren Va eee ere TS 1,228 “ 
Difference nearer by Mobile and New-Orleans Railroad ..... 105 “ 


* Nore.—This route may be well regarded as the Great National Trunk Line Rail- 
road, Northeast and Southwest, connecting the Gulf of Mexico and Texas with the 
Northeastern cities and the North Atlantic coast. 

It commences at Portland, Me., and passes through Boston, New-York, Phila- 
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-Orleans, Jackson, and 


New Orleans to Washington City, vi as above........-c... 1128 miles. 
” “ “ 


Great Northern Railroad, Brandon Road, intersection of North- 


east and Southwest Railroad, Chattanooga, Knoxville and Lync 


0g os bs dudes Soe OM ddee dev oly Sawee's 


Difference nearer by Mobile and New-Orleans Railroad ..... 


“ 


ee Henee 
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Vew- Orleans to New-York, via Mobile and New-Orleans Railroad, Mo- 
bile, Selma, Kuoxville, Washington City, Baltimore, and Phila- 


MEE 54 Sess s coShs bake sise +s weeEeees 


AE arr ete 1,346 “ 


New-Orleans ow New-York, via New-Orleans, Jackson and Great 
incinnati, Cleveland, Dunkirk, New-York..: 1,689 “ 
Difference nearer by Mobile and New-Orleans Railroad.... . 43 «* 
New-Orleans to Philadelphia, via Mobile, Selma, Knoxville, Washing- 


tom Gite, Gen... 6c ccececacesdeeee a hay o.0 «tik dea 6 0.60.6 1,259 “ 
New-Orleans to Philadelphia, via New-Orleans, J nm and Great 
Northern, Cincinnati, and most direct route to adelphia . . . as « 


Difference nearer by Mobile and New- 


_— 


Orleans Railroad.....  . 234 “en 


delphia and Baltimore, to the city of Washington. To the latter point there is an 
unbroken communication by railroad, running under good management. 
From Washington to Alexandria, a distance of seven miles, a first-class steam- 
boat takes the place of the car. From Alexandria to Lynchburg, Va., a distance of 
174 miles, the line continues by way of the Orange and Alexandria Railroad, and 


its extension, all of which is in progress, and 
From Lynchburg to the northern boundary 


ninety miles are in running order. 
of Tennessee by way of Abingdon, 


205 miles, the line continues over the Virginia and Tennessee Railroad,*100 miles 
of which are in actual operation, and the work of the remainder is in course of 
rapid construction. From the last-named point, to Dalton, Ga., by way of Knox- 
ville, Tenn., the line extends by the East Tennessee and Virginia Road, 130 
miles long, and the E. Tennessee and Ga. Road, 111 miles long, 80 miles of which 


are in operation. From Dalton, Ga., the line 


continues to the Alabama State line, 


a distance of 45 miles, over a road recently chartered, and which will probably 
soon be put under way, as subscriptions are now being made. Thence the line 
continues by the Alabama and East Tennessee Railroad, 45 miles, to the Alabama 


and Tennessee River Road at Jacksonville. 


Thence the Alabama and Tennessee 


River Road continues the line 145 miles, to Selma, Ala. Nearly all of this road is 


in course of construction, 55 miles being in 


running order, and 70 miles being 


tory From Selma to Mobile the line continues over the Mobile and Selma 
, 45 miles, and the Mobile and Girard Road, 100 miles long. The former has 


only recently been chartered, and the latter 


has subscriptions nearly sufficient 


to warrant its early completion from Mobile to the intersection of the Mobile and 


Selma Road. 


From Mobile to New-Orleans, 139 miles, the Great National Line continues 
by the Mobile and New-Orleans Railroad, the subject of the present Report. 
The late Annual Reports of the Railroad Companies composing the Grand 


National Line south of Washington, as far 


as Dalton, Ga., give full assurance 


that all that part of the line between those two points will be in eperation in two 
years at the furthest. From Dalton southerly, a portion is now prepared for ope- 
ration, and the whole can and will be in readiness, according to present plans, ir | 


three years or less. 


There will be an increased stimulus to these companies to complete their roads 
in even less time than the above, as soon as operations are commenced upon 
the Mobile and New-Orleans Railroad. By referring to the map, it will be seen 


that this will be the most direct route 
the two most important cities of the South, 


possible, from the extreme northeast to 


Mobile and New-Orleans ; and can- 


not but give promise that it will be the great national thoroughfare between the 


North and South. 


















































THROUGH TRAVBL-—-WAY TRAVEL. 


Tras it we} be seen that, followi route of the Great, National Trunk 
i New-Orleans throng Mobile, &c., to Portland, Maine, you have [| 
the distances at all points in favor of Mobile and New-Orleans Railroad /— 
of 64 miles and upwards; and of course to the east and south of this line, | ~ 
to all the cities of the Middle and South Atlantic coast, the distances willbe | — 
still more in favor of your road. a" 

The throagh travel which will be thus supplied to your road, will bey 
derived from a population of 12,000,000, north and northeast of its northy _ 
ern terminus, which can have intercourse with New-Orleans and Texas, ig 
less distance and time over your road than over any other. This is certainly 
sufficient to establish the fact that it would receive an amount of busin 
from this source which will not only be remunerative, but-will tax its ut- 
most capacity to accommodate, But it is proper to rk, that in a few 
years the State of Texas will have two or three millions of people, many of 
whom, by means of the Opelousas Road and_its conneeting lines, will be 
attracted over your road to the East and as most of this population 
will have left behind them preter ne east and north of Mobile. 


re 


With all the delays and da attending the present mode of travel 
from New-Orleans;to the North, it is estimated that the present human 
moyemerit by the Mississippi River, the ocean steamers from New-Orleans 
and Mobile, and by the mail route, via Mobile, is about 500,000 annually. 
This large amount will be greatly increased when the railways north and 
northeast of your road, pe the New-Orleans and Opelousas Railroad and 
its connecting lines, are completed. Not considering, however, the future 
travel, but such only as is known now to exist, it is moderate to suppose, 
from the admirable location of your line, that it will have at least one- 
seventh of the present amount of travel between New-Orleans and the 
North. This will give for through travel, 71,428 pany ey each way per 
annum, which at $3, not quite 3 cents per mile, will produce $428 568. 

2d. Way Travel —The way travel will constitute a very important item 
in the business of the road, as it passes through all the watering-places on 
the Gulf coast usually resorted to by the citizens of New-Orleans, Mobile, 
and the Southern States.- The permanent population of these watering- 
places is not large, although increasing yearly, but the summer resort for 
the last two years is estimated on good authority to have been as follows: 





Ab Thy Ghs Deis i... CaCI Le... cubase pills chase eees 5,000 . 
pT PCS |) io ee Ray. ies oro y rer 5,000 
Diaminciggs Gags ...... snibsitene sO) s beg saWbsoe cone. ce 1,500 
RN i ca ni da dibs s » tgs valet a a inate Geil >a kro soak 6,000 
COOGEE TRREENRD oo... + ccictitieelio® oxbieaey wsebiiiinw ciple.» bce 1,500 
East and West Pascagoula...... ......e00sseecessescees 1,000 

Total floating population. .........-6...-cseeeeeeees 20,000 


In addition to these, there are scattered along the Guif coast about 1,000 
inhabitants. ‘These, with the local population of the counties which trade 
with New-Orleans and Mobile, and which will use the New-Orleans and 
Mobile Railroad, to greater advantage than any other, estimated, according 
to the census of 1850, at 19,000, would make a local population of 20,000 
tributary to the road. With the railroad, this floating and resident popula- 
tion will greatly increase. Estimating that the present floating population 
(20.000) makes on an average three trips per annum, which, considerin 
its migratory character, must be regarded as a moderate calculation, an 
that one in every five of the local population makes two trips per annum, 
the income from the way travel will be as follows :— 


60,000 passengers each way, (floating population), at $2....... $240,000 
8,000 , amy (resident population), at $2...... 32,000 


Total way travel per amMnum..........200ee+ceeeeeeees 
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3d. Way Freight.—The way freight will consist principally of lumber, 
&c., bricks oid daa &c., and  ootaaies articles, such as charcoal, hides, 
horned cattle, &c., supplied by the country bordering on the Gulf of Mexico 
from the Rigolets to Tampa Bay, and on the Pearl and Pascagoula Rivers, 
which drain an area of about 22,400 square miles. 

Statement No. 1, showing the yearly commerce of Lake Pontchartrain, 

nd Statement No. 2, showing the receipts from the lake by the new basin, 
the Appendix to this Report, will give an idea of the large amount of 
is trade already developed by the present means of or and the 
cure and uncertain navigation of the lake for want of harbors. 
he country bordering on the Gulf and the rivers yield an unlimited sup- 
ply of lumber and firewood, tar, pitch, and turpentine, charcoal, brick 
sand, and shells, all of which are jiargely consumed at New-Orleans an 
Mobile. In addition to these articles, should be mentioned the produce of 
gardens and the dairy, for the supply of New-Orleans and Mobile, and tae 
necessary supplies of provisions, groceries, dry goods, &c., consumed by the 
floating and resident population. 

It may be said that nearly all of this way will be transported b 
water to its points of consumption. As a general proposition, it will be ad- 
mitted that, all things being equal, water transportation is cheaper 
railroad ; but in this instance, where the water navigation is obstructed, the 
water shallow, and where there are no safe harbors, with one exception in 
Pass Great Rigolets, where freight, if insured, is subject to high rates, in ad- 
dition to canal tolls, or to railway charges and transhipment, it must be 
admitted that a railway which does its own insurance, and which can be 
maintained and made to yield a lucrative revenue from its passenger traffic 
alone, and whose freight traffic will therefore be so much surplus profit over 
and above actual cost of transportation, and which can deliver the articles 
of consumption almost at the doors of the consumers, over a line both 
straight and level, must be able to transport freight at such low rates, and 
with a certainty, safety, and dispatch, as to draw from the water transit a 
large amount of business. At all events,experience has demonstrated such 
to be the case. The Hudson River Railroad, built alongside of the safest 
and cheapest river navigation of this country, only five miles shorter than the 
river, has obtained a very large freight c, which is constantly increas- 
ing with each succeeding year. The passenger receipts of this road for the 
year 1853, were $935,627, and freight receipts were $312,000, and this, too, 
in competition not only with the Hudson River, but with another railroad, 
the Harlem, at a distance not exceeding fifteen miles,and making the same 
connections, and competing for the same trade. 

Another example is the New-York and New-Haven Railroad, running 
_— to, and in competition with, the water transportation of Long Island 

und. 

Again, the two roads leading from Boston to Portland, the Eastern, and 
Boston and Maine Railroads, and the Lake Shore lines north and south of 
Lake Erie, are analogous cases, competing as they do with cheap water 
navigation, and all of which are doing a lucrative freight business. 

The line of railways running alongside of the Great Erie Canal might 
also be instanced as a case in point. 

The number of tons transported on the canals of New-York in 1853, was 
4,247,000, and on the railroads alongside, 1,200,000. 

Railroads will always have preference over water routes, for all articles 
the value of which depends, to a considerable extent, upon the speed with 
which they are moved—such as vegetables, fruits, live stock, fresh provisions, 
butter, cheese, &c. ; and also for high-priced goods, the cost of transportation 
of which bears but a small proportion to their value. The ease and rapidity 
with which orders for such articles can be executed by railroads, has given 














WAY FREIGHT—THROUGH FREIGHT. 


to these works a monopoly of their ¢arriage. Such is the result which fa 
lowed the opening of the railroad parallel to the Erie Canal, already refer 
to. The latter continues to retain most of the flour, lumber, minerals, & 
while the more valuable, and all perishable freight, falls to the share of 
road. 

Referring to Statements 1 and 2 in the Appendix, it will be seen-that 
total annual tonnage employed on Lake Pontchartrain, is 577,980 tons, 
this amount, the proportion engaged in the through business between N 
Orleans and Mobile is 280,000; the remainder, 297,980 tons, in the 
business. Estimating that three-fourths of this tonnage (297,980) igf@ 
ployed in the business of that portion of the country, and of the Gu 8 
tributary to the road, and that the amount of freight is three-fouiths,of the 
tonnage, and that only one-fourth of the freight will be transported by the 
i railroad, and three-fourths by water, the amountof way freight for the road 





will be 41,903 tons; which transported sayrone-half distance of the road, at 
3 cents per ton per mile, will yield $87,367. 

Through Freeght.—The estimate for the through freight will be made in 
the same manner as for way ht. The annual tonnage engaged in the 
‘ th business between New-Orleans and Mobile, as has been before 
- stated, is about 280,000 tons per annum, Estimating that the net amount 
of freight transported is three-fourths ofthis tonnage, and that the railroad 
will only perform one-fourth of the business done on the water, the amoant 
of the through freight business for the railroad per annum, will be 52,500 
tons per annum, transported the whole length of the road, 139 miles, at 214 
cents per ton per mile, $164,193. 

Statement No. 3 in the Appendix shows the amount and the articles com- 
posing the imports into Mobile for several years—nearly all of which are 
a from New-Orleans, and will give an idea of the amount of through 
reight, 

Recapitulating the foregoing results, and we have the following 


ESTIMATE OF THE BUSINESS AND INCOME OF THE MOBILE AND 
NEW-ORLEANS RAILROAD. 


1. Through Travel.—71,428 through passengers each way, at $3, (not 





quite three cents per mile,)............+++.---- $428,568 

2. Way Travel.— 60,000 passengers each way, (floating population,) 
RETER.. 0:6 00 ak « PRR cea s OU ae 5 +e cube 240,000 

8,000 passengers each way, (resident population,) 
ORT: Caines achschhe «> Gara deeb apes teees 32,000 

3. Way Freight.—41,903 tons, transported one-half distance of the road, 
Pe ee EET OFT one Peer eee 87,367 

4. Through Freight.—52,500 tons, transported the whole length of the 
road, at 2¢ cents per mile.............+...00+: 164,193 

5. Transportation of the United States Mail, 139 miles, at $250 per 
TTL «04. d ait loo c.o.we's cimigs> oni am tn nine pice igen w aititines +a awe 34,750 
Pa ti. SO 
Total estimated receipts... 2. ....ccceeseececeeen veces $986,878 
Deduct expenses, 54 per cont.......... 06s cesececccececncens 532,914 
Net MRIS 6.5.5 Sk dae UREA Vopee so tnsccccccced obs $453,964 


Or more than ten per cent. on $4,500,000. 


It will be observed that the expenses have been estimated at 54 per cent’ 
of the receipts. The expenses of the average of the Southern roads do not 
exceed 40 per cent. of their receipts, from the absence of frost and cheap- 
ness of fuel. The route of the Mobile and New-Orleans Railroad possesses 
all the favorable characteristics of the best Southern routes, with the ex- 
ception of the bridges. It is for the purpose of the maintenance of these 
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hich, it is believed, will be ample for its objects. 

It is apparent, from the foregoing remarks, that there can be no doubt 
Mobile and New-Orleans Railroad will be a paying road as soon 

it is completed. It may be further remarked that its stock will be per- 

ently valuable, because it occupies a route which never can be super- 

d by any shorter or more direct line. 


4 STATEMENT No. 1. 


COMMERCE OF LAKE PONTCHARTRAIN. 


The following statement exhibits the yearly commerce of Lake Pontchartrain :— 

At the New Canal, the tonnage employed amounts to about 250,006 tons, which embraces steam- 
ers, and every other description of engaged ip the transportation of provisions, dry goods, 
rere peep rs, &c., outward, cotton, lumber, brick, fire wood, sand, passengers, 

¢., inward. 

At the Old Canal and Bayou, the business to about 10,000 tons. 

At the harbor of the Pontchartrain Railroad, are employed the following steamers, con- 
stituting the mail line :—The Florida, the California, the Oregon,and the James L. Day, one of. 
which arrives and departs daily. - 
The average tonnage of these boats is 540 tons. making yearly. ..... teawecesseeees 197yh00 tons, 
Also the steamers Mobile and St. Charles, of the Canal Line, which arrive and depart — 

twice a week each, with an average tonnage each trip of 350 tons, making yearly, 72,800 “ 
Also the steamer Lenora, plying to Covington, Madisonville and Mandeville, making 


four trips per week, tonnage 160 tons, making yearly... ..--.---.-.-00 + ceesenes 33,280 “ 
And the steamer M. A. Moore, of 200 tons, plying to Pearl river, making a trip every 
two weeks, making Yearly ..... .....ccccvccccsesccceesusecvsseceeneeses epace 4,800 “ 
Total yearly tonnage of steamers. ..... ...--+.-+000--0-00 cserecseeeenerees 307,980 “ 
The tonnage of schooners plying in various directions to and from the harbor of the 
Pontchartrain Railroad amounts, per year, to abOUt.......,.....6..0e cs ewee scenes 10,000 “ 
Total tonnage of every description from the Railroad harbor............... 317,980 “ 


And sum total of tonnage for the Lake, as per foregoing schedule, 577,980 tons.—New-Orleans 
Commercial Bulletin. 


STATEMENT No. 2. 


RECEIPTS FROM THE LAKE BY THE NEW BASIN. 


1852-1853, 1851-1852. 1852-1853. 1851-1852. 
Cotton, bales............... 32,613 40,650 | Molasdés, bbis.... ......... 140 893 
Sugar, hhds................ 323 870 


LUMBER, &c, 


Yellow pine, cypress, &c., Cypress pickets ....: ... 2,500 1,300 

DG . ov snc aendussmpes ve. 40,163,000 30,570,000 | Cypress clapboards...... 62,500 165,000 
Shingles. ........ 4 AS 3,449,000 1,844,000 | Firewood, oak, ash, and 
EAD. chain ieapiii'<os 2,587,000 5,090,000} pitch pine, corde........ 34,412 28,206 
GUENO. «+ stitlieias -covrs 1,870,000 150,000 | Cedar logs...... .....++» 200 240 
Sash and doors, pairs..... 15,335 13,900 | Buckets, doz............. _ — 
White oak knees......... 57) 1,165 

NAVAL STORES. 

Pei 6 wchise wtge 0s ccmtded 7,955 1,872 | Turpentine, bbis.,............-.. 1526 2,481 
Tar, kegs...........--ccees---- 13,274 12,066 | Rosin, Dbis.,........+ceeseceeee 11,419 11,715 


BRICKS, SAND, &o. 


Brick, (Lake,).......... 17,542,000 19,329,000 | Shells, bbis......... cove 45,530 27,000 
Sand, bbis........-++++ ° 197,550 194,850 

MISCELLANEOUS, 
Charcoal, bbls. .............. 198,800 114.300 | Horned cattle...... dbeecendes 1,280 123 
Waa ctacctbbabiead 4areeds 3,775 3,024 | Cotton gins.....-... Conevissces 146 319 
eT ea Oe oe 110 30 | Domestics, bales............ 1,155 1,478 


Florida leaf tobacco, boxes... 15 
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STATEMENT No. 3. 


COMPARATIVE VIEW OF IMPORTS INTO MOBILE. 
ARTICLES. 1952-53, 51-82. 50-51. 9 49-50. 48-40. 47-48, 
sons 21,900 .... 24,662.... 25,259.... 29.780... 28, 
V2) a7foaa ..5. 26,579 777" 923965 °°." 97,654...) 2s,osme 
Lins 19,9885.2. 16,578.22. 9)483 552° 5980020 I 
‘. 99,087 2.2. 96,468.22: 21,790... 92,862... 248 
..., 86,756 ..;. 94,019... 67,608;... 54,411.... 38 

*/109/615 ;: 119,980. 94,3147) 40,146...) Ig 
23,052... 12,408... 11,193..2. 97,105... 









**" 90,085 5... 24,450... 19,400.20, F oa: 

389 |... 93,733... 19,670... 10,582,400." Tl gs 

‘ 32°109.... 26,075 ... 18,609.... 15,781.... 12.500 

asses, 18,691 ..-. 18,513 ...°97,202.... 12°703.... 17 

Potatoes, Irish, bbis........... 21/344 .... 24,072.... 16,734°002. 17,003.... 17,679... 
Pork, bbis.....-...... ........ 15,841 .... 18,374.... 99900.... 7,517... 5,496.... 
TEIOR, Sis cne oe sess es candice 1,399 .... 1,766....91,748.... 1,303 ... 1,032.... 

Sugar, hhds................... 81352... 71198 soe. 6.567 .... 7,082.... 5.667.... 6,829 

Salt, sacks............... ....123,266... 135,009. ...130,514 ....131,108 ....156,107.... 88,898 

Whiskey, bbis.. .............0° 20,754... 19,013.... 25,806.... 19,077.... 22,901 .... 20,014 





Art. XUL—THE SOUTHERN COMMERCIAL CONVENTION. 


Berore the adjournment of this body, which convened at Charleston, South Ca- 
rolina, and represented most of the Southern and Southwestern States, a resolu- 
tion was adopted devolving upon a committee the duty of meeting and correspond- 
ing in the recess, and reporting at the next annual meeting, on the second Monday 
of January, 1855, upon the various matters embraced within the scope of the Con- 
vention. The resolution is annexed :— 


Resolved, That a committee of three from each State represented in the Conven- 
tion be iS gee by the Convention for the purpose of ining the most reliable 
statistical information as to the number and location of manufactories and mines in 
the States represented in this body ; the amount of capital invested in the several 
establishments ; the amount of income and disbursements ; the number of hands 
(operatives) employed, free and slave, and amount of raw material consumed ; the 

uantity and quality of the manufactured articles produced ; the prices at which 

ey are furnished; the markets in which they are chiefly sold ; and other items of 
information tending to show the present condition and extent of our manufacturing 
interest ; and that said Committee furnish to the Secretary of the Convention a re- 
port of their investigations, to be laid by him before the next meeting of the Con- 
vention ; and that it be the duty of said committee to address the people of the ‘ 
States represented in this Convention, and to the importance of action in the 
Legislatures thereof, in favor of Education, of Manufactures, of Ship-building, of 
Direct Trade, and of Mining; and that it be the duty of the Committee to collect ‘ 
and present at the next meeting of the Convention statistics and other useful infor- 
mation relating to the Internal Sesacnents of the several States, their Industrial 
Resources, their Mineral Treasures, their Manufacturing Facilities, and their Capa- 
cities for Trade and Commerce ; together with a statement in which shall be set 
forth the names and lengths of the severa! Railways, their cost, and the increased 
value which has been itnparted to lands and other property in consequence of such 
improvements ; to report the statistics on the subject of Milling and the Lumber 
Trade as carried on by the several States represented, as well also as the Statistics 
of Agriculture in the same States. 

Under the resolution the following Committee was appointed :— 

J. D. B. DeBow, of Louisiana, Chairman; Wm. Crichton, Thos. T. Hutehins, and John F 


Dent, of Maryland ; Thos. Wallace, Wm. H. Macfurland, and Mordecai Cocke, of Virginia ; Dr. 
J. H. Gibbon, E. J. Hale, and James Patton, of North Carolina ; W. B. Johnson, Alex. McBee, 
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and Jos. Walker, of South Carolina; Thomas C. Nesbit, Nathan C. Monroe, and John J. Gresh- 
am, of Geongie ; Benj. F. Whitner, Columbus Drew, and C. A. of ; Dr. Charles 

: Patton, Daniel Pratt, and Alfred Battle, of Alabama; J. W. Cunge, Soe. Matthews, and P. A. 

“Tredell, of Mississippi ; J. Forstall and A. Dimitry, of Louisiana ; Pike, of Arkansas; Dr. 

lex. McCall, Samuel Morgan, and A. W. Van Liew, of Tennessee ; A. I. Shotweli, T. S. Ken- 
iy, and B. D. P. Standeford, of Kentueky ; John 8. Rhea, of Texas; James M. Clendennin 

W. H. Blackwood, of Missouri ; Hamilton Smith, of Indiana. 

: W. C. Dawson, Pres’t Convention. 
Witmor G. Dessausurs, of 8. C., Secretary. 


n order to secure the better performance of the duties of the committee by a di- 

n of its labors, the following sub-committees are nominated by the chairman. 

munications in relation to the business of the General Committee may be ad- 

to the undersigned at Washington, D. C., who willcheerfully co-operate 
8. 


the several sub-committee, 
J. D. B. DeBow, Chairman. 


s.—A. Pike, of Ark., Chairman; W. H. Macfarland, of 
a; A. W. Van Liew, of Tennessee ; B. D. Sandeford, of 
i 


Committee on Industrial Resources Direct Trade.—J. W. Clapp, of Mississippi, Chair- 
man ; W. Crichton, of Maryland; N. ©. . of Georgia ; C. A. Price, of Florida ; Dr. Chas. 
H. Pause, of Alabama ; A. L, Shotwell, of T. A. Iredell, of Mississippi ; Thos. Wal- 

ace, rginia. eat 

Committee on Agriculture.—E. J. Forstall, of Louisiana, Chairman ; I, T. Hutchins, of Mary- 
land ; J. A. Patton, of North Carolina; M. Cooke, of Virginia; W. B. h Caro- 







Virginia; A. MeBee, of Sout 
Kentucky ; W. H. Blackwood, of 


lina ; C. Drew, of Florida; A. Battle, of Alabama; A. thews, of Mississippi; J. 8. Rhea,<"~ 


of Texas; J. M. Clendennin, of Missouri. 

Committee on a and Mining.—Hamilton Smith, of Indiana, Chairman; A. F. 
Dent, of Maryland; E. D. Hale, of North Carolina; J. Walker, of South Carolina; J. J. 
Gresham of Georgia ; D. Pratt, of Alabama; S. Morgan, of Tennessee; T. S. Kennedy, of 
Kentucky. P 

Committee on Education..—A. Dimitry, of Louisiana, Chairman ; Dr. J H. Gibbon, of North 
Carolina; T. C. Nesbit, of Georgia ; B. F. Whitner, of Florida ; Dr. A. McCall, of Tennessee. 





NOTES. 


We call attention in our advertising pages to the card of the Nashville Uni- 
versity and the University of Louisiana, both Institutions being in a very 
ishing condition. We perceive that the Literary Department of the Nashville 
University will be reopened in October. A Law School will at the same time 
be commenced. The Medical Department, during its brief existence of three 
years, has met with unexampled success, being now, in point of numbers, the fifth 
or sixth school in the Union. The healthiness, centrality, and intelligence of 
Nashville, together with the established reputation of its University, will soon ren- 
der it one of the most noted seats of learning in the United States. 

We have received the very able and — Address of the Hon. A. V. Brown, 
of Tennessee, before the University of North Carolina, at Chapel Hill, and will 
refer to it again. 

We have also received the Report of the Mereantile Library Association of Cin- 
einnati for 1854, which evidences a condition of great prosperity. No institution 
in the Union has higher claims than this. 

Lectures on the True, Beautiful, and Good. New-York: D. Appleton & Co. 
1854.. By M. V. Cousin; translated by O. W. Wight.—Of M. Cousin the Edin- 
burgh Review speaks as “‘ a writer whose pointed periods have touched the chords 
of modern society, and thrilled through the minds of thousands in almost every 
quarter of the civilized world.” : 

The following works were received too late for notice in this number, but will be 
attended to in the next :—I. Poems by Mr. Thomas Wyatt, 1 vol.; II. Poems of 


the Earl of Surrey, 1 vol.; III. Poems of 1, 1 vol. 
These works belong to Little, Brown & Co.'s admirable Series of the British 
Poets, and are received through Frank Taylor. i 


Na Motu ; or, Reef-Rovings in the South Seas, by Edward T. Perkins. New- 
York: Pudney & Russejl. 1854. 

Atherton, ard other Tales, by Mary Russell Mitford. Boston : Ticknor & Fields. 
Washington : Taylor & Maury. 
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UNIVERSITY OF LOUISIANA, 
MEDICAL DEPARTMENT. 


Tue Annual Course of Lectures in this Department will commence on MONDAY, November 13, ai 
will terminate in the ensuing March. ; 


James Jones, M. D., Professor of Practise of Medicine. 
J. L. Riddell, M. D., Professor of Chemistry a 
Warren Stone, M. D., Professor of : 
A. H. Cenas, M. D., Professor of * 
A. J. Wedderburn, M. D., Professor of A 
Gustavus A. Nott, M. D., Professor of Materia 
Thomas Hunt, M. D., Professor of Physiology and Pathology. 
Cornelius C Baird, M. D., } Demonstrators of Austen 
Samuel P. Choppia, M. D., y: } 
The rooms for Dissecting will be open on the Third je yrwer 4 in October. a9 
The Faculty are Visiting Physicians and Surgeons of the Charity Hospital, and attend this Instifutic 
from November to April. 5 
The Students accompany the Professors in their visits, and, free of expense, enjoy. ex ofdina: 
practical advantages. a . Ue 
There are, during the Session, about eight hundred persons prescribed for daily. 4 
In 1853, the number of patients was thirteen thousand seven hundred and fifty-nine. 


Sep., 4, 1 yr. THOMAS HUNT, M. D., Dean. 
m 5 


THE GREAT FAMILY AND PLANTATION-MEDICINE! 
WRIGHT’S INDIAN VEGETABLE PILLS. 


Tue great and increasing sale of this excellent medicine proves the high estimation in which it is held 
by the entire community. In the South and Southwest it is now fully appreciated. Entirely a vegetable 
composition, its use is unattended by the serious injury consequent upon mineral remedies, which, even 
if they do sometimes relieve one disease, = og 2 nage half a dozen others in its place, rendering it 
more difficult to recover from tlie effects of the medicine, than from the disease for which it was taken. 


In the fevers and other ——- incident to southern and southwestern life, Wright's Indian Vegeta- 
ble Pills are unsurpassed in efficacy. They have cured YELLOW FEVER after every other remedy had 
failed. They have broken up the AGUE and BILIOUS FEVER in all their forms. ey are thoroughly 
anti-bilious in their action : powerful for good, and yet innocent of evil. 

If resorted to in time th:s medicine will be found to answer al] the reqnirements of the family and Plan- 
tation. Either ADULTS or CHILDREN afflicted with any of the prevalent disorders will find a dose or 
two of this medicine thoroughly efficacious—not only caring the immediate sickness, but PURIFYING the 
BLOOD, AIDING the CIRCULATION and mprovixe the general health. 

Space will not allow of the introduction of the numerous testimonials received by the proprietor. He 
therefore subjoins only two or three of them, the first of which was received from Vera Cruz, in 1°49, while 
the Yellow Fever was quite prevalent, and is signed, as will be seen, by the HIGHEST MEDICAL 
AUTHORITIES of that city. 



























TRANSLATION. 


We, the undersigne., licensed Physicians in and for the get Vera Cruz, do hereby certify, that we 
have used Dr. W. Wright’s Indian Vegetable Is, bought of Mr. Felix Rovira, Agent in 
this city, and having applied said Pills to cure the different diseases for which they are Pte das by 
Dr. Wright, we have found them in every respect satisfactory, and we therefore recommend their use to 
every person in the republic who may be su ng from any of the maladies for which they are recom- 
mended by their inventor.—And in order that the present certificate may be used as convenient to the par- 
ties, we have signed it in Vera Cruz, this 10th day of August, 1849. 

(Signed,) Grorce Garpan. ManveEt Hovap. 


Forsgs’ Town, Bute Co., California, March 26th, 1854. 
Sir :—I take upon me to forward you a few lines, to let you know that I have been using your very effee- 
tive medicine for cver one year. What the name of my complaint is lcannot say, but your Pills have made 
a very great alteration in my outward appearance, and my inward feeling is most pleasant to what it was. 
I had bad health for a considerable time, and had tried a great many remedies, but all proved to have no 
effect ; in fact, your Pills are the only medicive that I have ever found equal to recommendations, I can 
assure you that I value them more thar the gold I am digging, and trust that I shall always have some of 
them beside me. I remain, your well-wisher, 
JAMES HALKET. 


Prirrspunan, Pa., April 29, 1854, 410 Liberty Street. 


Dear Sir :—1 feel much pleasure in testifying to the excellence of your Indian Vegetable Pills as a cure 
and preventive of Diarrhoea. Last year I suffered very severely during many weeks from this horrible 
disease, being all the time under the care of physicians, and constantly taking medicine, from which I de- 
rived no benefit. At iast I was induved to take a dose of your Vegetable Pills, and found four Pills not 
only effect an entire cure, but so radically to change my system that I have never been troubled with the 
complaint since—my general health being so good that all my _— — the improvement. 

, ours, respec iy 
To Da. Wm. Wrient, 169 Race St., Philad’a, Pa. JOHN THOMPSON. 


The genuine may be had of J. Waicut & Co., Chartres Street, and A. Bronsem, 74 Camp Street, New. 
Orleans; M. Bovutiemet, Mobile; Havrzanp, Harrot & Co,, Charleston ; and by the principal dealers 
throughout the United States and Canadas. Principal office, to which all communications must be addressed 

9 Race Street, Philadelphia, 





For th rapid Cure of 
COUGHS, COL Bo ae 
BRONCHITIS, WHOOPI 7” 


CROUP, ASTHMA, AND me 
CONSUMPTION. 


Among the numerous discoveries Science has made in this A een to facilitate the busi- 
ness of life, increase its enjoyment, and even prolong the term of human existence, none can be 
named of more real value to mavkind than this contribution of Chemistry tothe Healing Art. 
A vast trial of its virtues throughout this broad country, has proven beyond a doubt, that no medi- 
cine or combination of medicines yet known, can so surely control and cure the numerous varie- 
ties of pulmonary disease which have hitherto swept from our midst thousands and 

every year Indeed, there is now abundant reason to believe a meypey be at — been 
found which can be relied on, to cure the most dangerous affecsions of the lungs. space 
here will not pe: mit us to publish any p: oportion of the cures effected by its use, but we would 
present the following ; and refer further inquiry to my American Almanac, which the ts 
below named will always be pleased to furnish wherein are eli particulars, and indisp . 
table proof of thene statements. 


Office of Transportation, Laurens R.R,S C.. Aug. 4. 1853. 

J.C. Aver. Dear Sir,—My litle son, four years old, has just recovered from a severe at- 
tack of malignant Scarlet Fover ; his throat was rotten, and every person that visited him, 
pronounced him a dead child. Having used your Cygrry Pecrorat in California in the win- 
ter of 1850, for a severe attack of Bronchitis with entire su , | was induced to try it on my 
little boy. I gave him a teaspoonful every three hours. commencing in the morning, and by 
ten o’clock at night, | found a decided change for the better ; and after three days use, he was 
able to eat or drink without pain. 

Its use in the above nemed disease will save many a child from a premature grave, and 
relieve the anxiety of many a toud parent. For all affections of the Throat and Lungs, I be- 
lieve jt the best medicine extant. A feeling of the deepest gratitude prompts me in addressing 
you these lines ;— but for your important discovery, my little boy w now have been in 
another world, 





1 am yours, with reat respect, 
. D. POWELL, Supt. Trans., L. R. R. 


Wilksbarre, Pa,, ember 58, 1850, 
Dr. J, C. Ayer. My dear Sir.—Your medicine is much approved of by those who have 
used it here, and its composition is such as to insure and maintain its reputation. I in- 
variably recommend it for pulmorary affections, as do many of our principal physicians, 
I am your friend, 
CHAS. STREATER, M.D. 


Prepared by J. C. AYER, Chemist, Lowell, Mass. 


Sold by J. Wright & Co., New-Orleans ; P. H. McGraw, Natchoz; Morris Emanuel, Vicks- 
burg ; Wright & Elder, Woodville ; C. T. Mann, Yazoo City; A J. McGill, Port Gibson ; John 
Poesey, Opelousas ; C. 'e Mansebert, Booth & Gurihri, Memphis. Tenn. ; Jos. Tucker, Mobile ; 
Strong and Stevenson, Knoxville, Tenn. ; F. Eckstein, jun., Cincinnati; Francis, Walter & 
Warren, St. Louis ; and by all Druggists everywhere. 
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* 
jsulphurous gases, it is een Merchants, and Collecting ms 


—this, in connection with 
du makes in the 
cost of painting with 
Zine than half the cost of lead 


Nobis No. 21 St. Francis-street, 


2d. 
Zine, on inside work, beco 
much harder than any other paint, 
and is not wy | soiled ; is whi 
than pure white lead, and as it re- 
tains its whiteness and brilliancy 
unaffected by bilge water, coal, or 


as a paint for ships and stea 
For outside use, exposed to weather 
or water, Zine Paints will retain 
their color and preserving qualities 


troyed. 

3d. The White Zine Paints will 
cover (equal weights) about two 
thirds more surface than pure le 


Brown and Brown Stone Color 
Zinc Paints, which are se Ms 

ces, are Well adapted nting 
roofs, out-buildings, and all metallic 
surfaces, particularly iron, which) 
they effectually protect from rust- 
ing, ex to either heat or wea- 
ther. ese Paints are prepared 
in the same manner, and may be 
used in all respects like White 
Lead. They are for sale by many 
of the principal dealers in the citie~ 
and large towns of the Union, and 
by the Company’s Agents, 

Manninoe & Squier, 
45 Dey-street, N. Y. 

N. B,—All Paints manufactured 
by this Company are warrantec 
pure. 





W'eksns keere IRON 
WORK.—Farm Fences, Wire 
Railings, tron Bed teads, &c. The 
most extensive assortment of Orna- 
mental Iron Work in the United 
States. Jonn B. WicKkERSHAM. 

Warehouse, 312 Broad way. 

Works, 57, 59, and 61 Lewis-st., 
New-York. 





OBERT L. MARTIN, No. 38 
North Front-st., Philadelphia, 
Commission Merchant for the sal: 
of Cotton, and Woollen Yarns and 
Wool, Orders for every des- 
cription of Cotton and Woollen 
Machiuery, and Steam Engines for 
manufacturing purposes, promptly 
jexecuted, 





R P. HOWELL, Commission 
e Merchant and Manufacturers’ 
Agent, 75 and 77 Water-street, Mo- 
bile. 





ELEG BROWN & Co., Dealers 
in Foreign and Dumestic Dry 







long after other paints are des- & 






jmailed upon request. 








* Patent Slate-Lined Refrigerators, 
Water-Filters, &c. 


sia TTORNEY AT LAW AND 












ARKANSAS AGE 
WHIT. F. GREENFI 


LAND AGENT, 

Pine Bluff, Jefferson Co., Ark 

ILL attend to the p 

and sale of Land, per 
Titles, establishi 
Land 









0. BREWER & Co., General 
Commission and Shipping 






rafts, |celebrated variety of 
. }which for, peer Bee, 


ition. 


a y : re 4 S. . 
undersigned offers for 
a few thousands of the above 
equalled by any now under cultiva- 
This remarkable fruit continues 
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of Ch 


Mess. Center & Co., N. Y. 





YREDEGAR LOCOMOTIVE 
WORKS, Richmond, Virginia. 
The subscribers having greatly ex- 
tended their works, are prepared to 
execute orders promptly, for Loco- 
motives, as well as Stationary En- 
ines and Sug«r Mills, and solicit 
the patronage of Railroad Compa- 
nies, Planters, and all others in 
want of Machines. 
ANDERSON & SouTHER. 


Dank of is epanth N'Y. ; Benklmonthe tn th from 
ic, N. Y.; months in the year, 
Charleston, 8. C. ;\to Fe ‘ 


in constant bearing six consecutive 
January 


berry often measures from 
3g to 4 inches in circumference, 
and abounds with a most exceed- 
ingly delicious and highly flavored 
uice. There plants were all raised 
n my garden the past season, are 
in fine order, and now ready for im- 
mediate planting. They will be 
sold at $5 per hundred. 

addressed to me through 
the post-office, or at my office, No. 
24 Carondelet-street. New-Orleans, 
will be Promptly attended to. 

Jenny Lawrence. 





YLARK, AUSTIN & SMITH, 

Wholesale Booksellers, 3 Park- 
row and 3 Ann-street, New-York, 
offer to all dealers in Books and 
Stationery, either in large or small 
quantities, as vuried an assortment 
of School, (lassical, and Miscella- 
neous Books as there is to be found 
in the city of New-York, or else- 
where. Also, Biank Books, Writ- 
ing and Wrapping Papers, Enve- 
lopes, &c, 


WINTER IRON WORKS, 
MONTGOMERY, ALA. 
Portable Circular Saw Mills. 

HESE MILLS are warranted un- 
surpassed by any in use; are 
propelled " an engine of 12 inch} 
bore of cylinder. and present the 
latest and best improvements} 
throughout ; among these the pat- 
ent self-oiling boxes is exclusively} 
used—Hoxie's continuous Fee 
Works, &c. 





geld MACHINES for sewing! 
leather, cloth, and all fabrics, 
thin or thick, with a new and secure 


-\stiteh made by two threads direct 


from spools. These machines are 
of so simple a construction that any 
one cada work them, and there being 
no shuttle used, are not liable to 
get out of repair. One person 
with a machine will do the work of 
twelve, and as strong as, and far 
more uniform and beautiful. than 
can be done by hand. Prices from 
$60 to $150. riptive p hiets 


Price, delivered at the Factory, 
$2.500—less than $100 additional! 
will defray the freight to Savannah, 
Augusta, Charleston, or New-Or- 
leans. 

Examination of these Mills is 
alone required to estublich their 
exceeding simplicity, cheapness, 
durability, and superiority through- 
out. 
All descriptions of Engine and 
Mill Work furnished at short notice, 
and fally warranted. 

Address 





GROVER, 
Baker, & Co., 94 Chambers-street, 
N. York ; Haymarket-square, Bos- 
ton. 

I. & 1. L JONES, Auctioneers 
e and General Commission Mer- 


Mobile. 





Mobile. 


Virginia manufactured Tobacco, 


lchants. Also agents for the sale of/Peas, Seeds, Pearl, Barley, &c. 


J. S. Wiwrer, 
Agent W. I. Works. 


A M. COFFIN, Commission} 
e Merchant, 53 Front-st., New- 
York, Manufacturer of Split Peas, 
Dealer in Butter, Cheese, Lard, 
Soap, Candles, Dried Fruits, Beans, 








Merchandise packed for California 
and Australia. 
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streets, 
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. STEEL, Bookseller. Station-lponn, 
, and Publisher, 60 a 


ns. *,* St Lie 





A EN tind Oh cea 

in ng, 
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+ and 
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COTT & SEARING, Wholesale 
and Retail Clothiers, 58 and 60 
Canal, corner of Old Levee-sireet, 


Co., 23 Murray, and 27 Warren-st., 
New-York. JOHN D. SCOTT. 
GEORGE SEARING. 


‘Wucwn, WILLIAMS & Co.) 
Cotton Factors, No. 120 Gra- 
vier-st., New-Orleans. 


RMSTRONG, HARRIS & Co., 

General Commission and For-|y 
‘|warding Merchants, Agents for 
the Pacific MailSteams ompany 
from New-Orleans to California and 
Oregon. Office, No. 43 Natchez-st., 
New Orleans. 


G. N. MORISON, Wholesale 
i Druggist,and Dealer in Paints, 
_" Glass, Dye Stuffs, Perfumery, 
, 12 Magazine-st., New-Orleans. 
F. P. DUCONGE, gist, Im- 
porter of French English 
Chemicals, 39 Chartres-st., N, O, — 
HOMAS RANKIN, Retail andj 


Plantation Druggist, corner of 
tan and Poydras streets, N. O. 


EET, SIMMS & Co., neon 
| and Wholesale Dealers in Dry 
|Goods, 25 Magazine-st., N. O. 























Standard, La’ Medical, 

and Scientific W at Nor-|Dealer i 
publishers rapricen Ep French i 

on Civil Law, at prices. cs. 


New-Orleans. Joun D. Scorr &/house-street,between 


¥ aN oO. 
Portable Saw-Mills. 


ARDS, 1 
R. X'0.,tmperierand 
and 


















F. te F. FOLGER & a: 7 
) eae Cutlery. 


cag “het OF. erg ee 
oes, Mill- 


Anchors, Co 
















/GOULD, Dealer in Boots,|stones, Grindstones, ie guard the pro- 

Hats, No.8 Magazine-|Oakum, Tar, Pitch, Glass, &e., &e. owed concluded to form no: 

. but to furnish the Remedy 

EW ORLEANS FIRE AND the Truss at his office, 

Fash-||Y MARINE INSURANCE CO.,|No. 70 N. Orleans. 

Remi, 50,000. 5M oo for a Truss, 

ent, {must state the side rupture is 

mon and St Charles-st’s, under the see. Vanes renin re-lon, and the number of inches) 
St. Charles Hotel. New-Orleans. turns cent. on all ums|around the hips. 


paid. 








Burgundy-streets, N. O. 
Buildings, Door Fronti 
Tables, Steps, Window 
Lintels, Tombs, Monuments, &c., 
-\furnished and put up a short 


and on the most reaso terms 













E, of 
Oils, Holland Gin, etc., No Oh 
New-Orleans. 2. 


i 








A Ree? Bee, N 


« No. 87 bay. 
Notary for ry g bathe State 
Bank and Branch. 





8, M. TODD & Co., Dealers in 
Paints, Oils, Glass, Brushes, 
Varnishes, Gold Leaf, Bronzes, Ar- 
tists’ Fine Colors and Tools, &c. +9 ky, 
No. 90 Magazine-street.N.O, 


HOMPSON & NIXON’S New- 
Orleans Fashionable Clothing, 
wwe gee beg No. 19 fom Ag 


zp ing 


9 ond Ge Getlemen' Furnishing 
"\Goods, co ng nearly every 
—_— ng toa pon ct 8} 





NDREW G. BULL & Co., Wan- 
ufacturers and Dealers in Sad- 


Canal-street, New-Orleans. 


diery, and Saddlery Ware, No, 15 


D WILLIAMS & SONS, Cotton 
« Factors, Commission and For- 
warding Merchants, No. 5 Caron- 
delet-street, New-Orleans. 





sion Merchant, and Agent of the 

U. S. Mail Steamship Company, for 
Havana, re Key West, Char. 
leston, and -York. Days of 
sailing — 10th and 25th of each), 


jmonth. No. 95 Magazine-street, N. 


Orleans. 





ILES & Co., Cincinnati, Onio,!" EXAS AND NEW ORLEANS 


iL Manufacturers of Engines, Su-) 
igar Mills, &e., &c. Burpriper & 
ADAMS, Agents, No. 65 Gravier-st., 
|New- Orleans. 





E J. HART & Co., 79 Tehoupi- 
| 4. toulas-street, N. O., Wholesale 
|Dealers in Groceries, Wines, Li- 
quors Teas, Spices, &c., Sulphate! 
{Quinine, and Staple Drugs by the! 
|Package or Case, Colman’s Patent 
|Undulatory Corn Mill. 


ITTLEJOHN & HENDERSON, 
Wholesale Grocers, No. 66 Mag- 
jazine-st., cor. Natchez, N. 0. 











MAIL LINE OF LOW-PRES- 


AMES R. JENNINGS, Commis-} 


D, WILLIAMS. 
J. SHELBY: WILLIAMS. 
J. M. WILLIAMS. 


ARTIN UNDERHILL & Co., 
Cotton Factors and Commis- 
sion Merchants, No. 61 Carondelet- 
street, New-Orleans. 
JOHN MARTIN. 








SURE STEAMSHIPS. Louisiana 
'—Mexico—Meteor—Yacht. Harris 
& Morgan, No.79 Tchoupitoulas-st. 
N. 0. These steamers leave New- 
Orieans semi-weekly. 


JPENCER FIELD, Dealer in 
Pittsburg, Anthracite, and Eng- 


?\Common, Tchoupitoulas and New 


ARRIS, NORTON & Co, 
Wholesale Grocers, corner of 


Levee-streets, New-Orleans, 
JESSE S. HARRIS. 
JAMES NORTON. 
JOHN T. FACKLER. 





lish Coal. Office, No. 18 Poydras- 
Street, New-Orleans. 





A BROUSSEAU & CO., Import- 
ers and Dealers in ‘Car ets, 





Jos. LITTLEJOHN, SAM. HENDERSON. 

H B. BULKLEY, (iate Young &| 
e Co.,) Importer and Dealer| 

jin Jewelry, Fine Watches, Silver! 

Ware, Fancy Goods, &c., &e. + No. 

8 Camp-street, New- Orleans. | 





» New-Orleans. 


H. IVY, Attorney at ae, 


Floor Oil Cloth, Matting, &c.. No. 23 
Charters-street, New-Orleans. 

D. B. De BOW, Attorney and 

« Counsellor at Law, N. Orleans. 





ILES & ADAMS, Cotton Fac- 
tors and Commission Mer- 


E CORDOVAS’ Texas Land 

and General Agency, Houston 
and Austin. Refer to Gov. P. H. 
Bell, Hon. Thos. H. Duval, Hon. Ss. 
Crosby, Commissioner. 


ORRIS & WAY’S Clothing 

Store, No, 22 Camp-st., corner 

of Common, (under the City Hotel,) 
New-Orleans. 








-lchenta, No. 23 Carondelet-street, 
New-Orleans, La. 
WILLIAM KR. MILES. 


Oe DICK NASH’S Oyster Sa- 
loon, No. 97 St. Charles-street, 


New-Orleans. Orders from the 





DANIEL W. ADAMS. 


jcountry promptly filled. 



































